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VTs solar power struggle 
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“UNCLE” 

SAM’S 

TAX - BONUS 

SALE 


ALL IN STOCK 
& CUSTOM 
ORDERS 


7% discount given at the 


SAM’S 


FURNITURE 


372 N. Winooski Avenue • www.samswoodfumiture. 


JUNE 1 9TH @ THE STATESIDE AMPHITHEATRE 




SUNRISE SERVICE AT THE PEAK 

Tram leaves base: 5am 
Service: 6am 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BUFFET BRUNCH AT ALICE'S TABLE 

Featuring brunch options such as SL 

Eggs Benedict and Blueberry, Blackberry, Raspberry { f 

Vv\ Cream Cheese Stuffed French Toast A /fl 


KIDS' EASTER EGG HUNT 

Sunday, April 5th 13 12pm 
Meet in the Family Room in the Hotel Jay 


AND TICKETS FOR 2 PEOPLE. 


MARCH 26 - APRIL 6 


-985-3346 


EASTER AT JAY ^ PEAK 


FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT 

jaypeakresort.com/Events 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW 

jaypeakresort.com/PanicAtThePeak 








March 28 • 9:30-1 1:00am 
Cool Annuals - Charlie Nardozzi 
If you're looking to add color to a garden, contai 
basket, annuals are the way to go. Learn about n 
varieties and types for sun and shade. 


To register, go to www.GardenerSupply5lore.com or call 660-3505. Pre-registration and pre-payment 
required. Classes are J 12.50 per person unless otherwise noted See www.Gardeners5upply5tore.com 
for program details and for information on our lunch & learn series. 4+2 Plan is for Gardener's Club 
members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 


“Best New Restaurant in Vermont 
for 2014” - Seven Days Newspaper 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply In Burlington 

4+2 


Preseason Plant Card: Save 30% thru 3/31 (see store for details) 


^ovuerr /0/v 

PIG " 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY * 

"Btsl beer lown in New England." - Baton Qobr 


Growler fills 




brewed 


beers 


are now 


available! 


Stop by for 


a bite today. 

Brewery opens at 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch + supper. ■ ■ 

23 South Mam Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


March 28 • 11:30-1 :OOpm 
Plants with Medicinal Interest - Heather Irvine 
Many plants do more then beautify a landscape. Learn the medicinal properties 
and growing and harvesting tips for plants such as Angelica, Baptisia, Black 
Cohosh, Calamus, Calendula, California Poppy, Echinacea, Elderberry, and more. 


April 4 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

The Art of Growing Food - Ellen Ogden 

Learn the basics of kitchen garden design; choosing the right beds and garden 

tools, building paths, adding personality, and organic methods to build your soil. 

Learn how to integrate flowers, herbs and vegetables and what to choose for 

ultimate flavor. 


128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
\ 472 Marshall Ave. Williston - (802)658-2433 

SUPPLY COMPANY Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


PAS COLO . 

RISTORANTE J 

83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


$40 DINNER FOR TWO 
SUNDAY - THURSDAY y - 






>m 1 802.860.2220 


SKI FREE THIS SPRING 

WITH A 2015/16 SEASON PASS 
orpurchasea $199 SPRING PASS' 

KIDS SKI FREE Ages 12 8i under, when a parent purchases an Adult 7 Pass 

$99 2015/16 Boomer Midweek Pass, ages 65+ 

$529 2015/16 Adult Mt. Ellen 7 Pass 

Family of four can ski 8i ride for S264 per person 

$1099 2015/16 Adult All Mountain 7 Pass 


Hurry, prices increase after May 6, 2015. 

I Call 800.53.SUGAR or visit sugarbush.com and get yours today. 


OPEN HOUSE - March 28 at lPM in the Founders’ Room • Premiere Independent Living Cottages 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT | eccoclothesboutique.c 


WITH AN 
EDGE 

CLOTHING FOR ' 
MEN & WOMEN 



* 


RESIDENCE 

ClccjI 

Independent, Assisted and Memory Care 


Join us at The Residence at Otter Creek for live music, sumptuous samplings 
of fine food and engage in lively conversation with the residents of our 
community. Nestled on 36 acres just minutes from Middlebury College, 
we are surrounded by sprawling fields, majestic mountains, walking trails, 
apple orchards and panoramic views. With select Independent Living cottages 
now available, you cancome home to The Residence at Otter Creek. 







RELIEVES PAIN • EASI 
IMPROVES BALANCE 


. RESTORES FLEXIBILITY 
YOUR TRUE POTENTIAL 


How many? On Monday night, Middlebury 
police revealed that Durst was being inves- 
tigated in connection with the unsolved 1971 
disappearance of an 18-year-old Middlebury 
College freshman, Lynne Schulze; Durst owned 
a health food store in Middlebury at the time, 
called All Good Things. At a crowded news con- 
ference on Tuesday, police said that Schulze hat 
bought prunes at Durst's store on the day she 
was last seen: December 10, 1971. 

Chief Thomas Hanley did not reveal any stron 
ger connection between Durst and Schulze. 
Middlebury police had been actively investi- 
gating the case for years and got a tip in 2012 
that Durst had owned the store when Schulze 

disappeared. 

Schulze, of Simsbury, Conn., was a freshman 
at the time. Over the years, police investigated 
reported sightings of her but could never con- 


RELEASE YOUR INNER ARTIST WITH A PAINT NITE EVENT. 


tf&it SPt'&Ao 


Burlington, VT & Franconia, NH Offices 
FREE CONSULTATION: 603-315-7363 


*5¥ 

L people have died in [ 

traffic accidents in 

I Vermont this year, H 

according to the I 

- ™ V 

wearing seatbelts. I 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 


APRIL PAINT NITE EVENTS 

All Events at7pm 

MON 6 Ri' Ra' Irish Pub, Burlington 
THU 16 Cider House BBQ, Waterbury 
MON 20 On Tap Bar & Grill, Essex Jet 

use code: PNB25 for 25% off your next ticket 


Z PaintNite 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


Rolfing* 

Structural Integration 


THE LAST 

im M3V32 

COMPILED BY MATTHEW ROY & ANDREA SUOZZO 


I tweet of 
the week: 





FREE 

INTERIOR DESIGN 
SERVICES 

UNIQUE 

FURNTURE, FABRICS 
AND FINISHES 

LOCAL 

OWNERSHIP FOR 
OVER 37 YEARS 



BRING IN THIS AD 
THROUGH SUNDAY 4/5 
AND RECEIVE 


20% OFF 

YOUR PURCHASE 


I ETHAN 
5 ALLEN 

2735 SHELBURNE ROAD 
SHELBURNE, VT 05482 

* 802-985-8028 

| OPEN M-SA; 10-5; SU12-4 


SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 

[Re Off Message: “Marijuana ‘Kingpin’ 
Sentenced to 30 Months in Prison,” March 
19]: I just want to clarify: Montgomery 
is in Franklin County, not the Northeast 
Kingdom. The NEK is composed of 
Orleans, Caledonia and Essex counties. 

ST. JOHNSBURY 


AMAZING VIDEO 

My best friend sent me a link to [Stuck 
in Vermont: “U.S. Winter Swimming 
Championship," February 25], as her son 
and grandchildren were in it. I expected 
to see a short video that I enjoyed strictly 
because they were in it, but I was pleas- 
antly surprised. What a fabulous job Eva 
Sollberger did! The shots were amazing, 
with cuts back and forth as people ex- 
pressed their opinions and informed us of 
their love for the sport. I was captivated 
from beginning to end. 

Pat Mooney 

SPENCER, VA 


KINGDOM CORRECTION 

[Re "Threats, Lawsuits and Dead Animals,” 
March 18]: As a Northeast Kingdom ex-pa- 
triot living in central Vermont, I found the 
account ofVictory's epic feuding wildly en- 
tertaining. You just can't make this stuff up. 
If I learned anything from a lot of years in 
the Kingdom it's that, like people, Vermont 


towns, and particularly NEK towns, have 
very distinctive personalities — some more 
endearing than others. 

But I do have one minor bone to pick 
with Mark Davis' otherwise solid grasp of 
a cast of characters to rival Dostoyevsky: 
Referring to Walt Neborsky as a “former 
road agent" might just be the sort of lit- 
erary slip that gets Mark branded as the 
opposition. It sounds like Walt took care 
of the town’s roads, making him a former 
“road commissioner” or perhaps “road 
foreman," but road agent? 

Unless Walt was waylaying unsuspect- 
ing tourists and relieving them of their 
valuables against their will, I’d say he 
didn’t deserve the appellation. That’s how 
rumors get started ... or maybe feuds. 

Paul Hannan 


VOICE OF VICTORY 

Mark Davis did a marvelous job with his 
take on the town of Victory [“Threats, 
Lawsuits and Dead Animals," March 18.] 
Because of the ongoing feud, no one has 
taken a good look at themselves. But the 
Mitchell mafia said quite a lot. Telling the 
world that Gallup Mills is a shantytown, 
depicting herself as better folk than the 
people who live there. Now the world will 
see exactly what Patti Mitchell is really all 
about and how she really runs the humane 
society — with untruths. Victory has a lot 
of very nice people, but they have lived this 






: WEEK IN REVIEW : 


JUNIOR S RUSTICO - SI E NO 

[Re Taste Test: Junior’s Rustico, March 
18]: My husband and I went to dinner 
and found it was veiy loud and dark and 
reminded us of an upscale sports bar. 
We heard it was a place to enjoy pizza 
and pasta and that they were adding 
burgers. I was very disappointed. The 
prices were very high for the portion 
sizes and poor quality of food. We are 
not planning on going back. 

Cathy DiCecco 
SHELBURNE 


Quite frankly I was appalled by Hannah 
Palmer Egan’s review [Taste Taste: 
Junior’s Rustico, March 18]. Does she 
have any experience reviewing a res- 
taurant? It was unnecessarily harsh! I 
thought she really missed the boat on 
the majority of her evaluations. In my 
opinion, Junior's has some of the very 
best pizza I’ve ever had; everything I’ve 
tried there has been enjoyable. And as 


terrible life for over 30 years. World, please 
stop and look at the real truth. 

Feme Loomis 

VICTORY 


HOUSING QUESTIONS 

I appreciate and echo Ruby Perry’s ques- 
tion in her letter to the editor [Feedback: 
“Housing for Whom?” February 25] in- 
spired by a recent article [“Way to Grow," 
February 11]. What exactly is the nature 
of the housing crisis? Last week's ar- 
ticle “Build It Where? Burlington’s Mayor 
Wants More Downtown Student Housing” 
only got me wondering about all this even 
more. Has there been a study of how 
many housing units are actually needed? 



a very fussy, gourmet cook myself, I am 
very hard to please. 

I also felt that Hannah was way too 
critical given how recently the restau- 
rant opened. Her comment about some 
of the dishes being out of line with the 
“type” of food she expected really got 
me. Has she ever gone to a restaurant 
with a group of people — be it family or 
friends? There are always people who 
want familiar foods, and it's the wise 
place that offers a few of these “popu- 
lar dishes.” 

I found the atmosphere to be very 
warm and welcoming. Some of the prices 
are a little high for the portion sizes, but 
it’s nice to be able to have a really nice 
meal without spending $50 per person 
— or leaving half the food. I say bravo 
to the chef. Well done, Junior's; keep up 
the good work. Maybe a little tutorial for 
your waitstaff might address some of the 
other online comments I read. 

Judy Brown 
RICHMOND 


And how many of each kind — affordable, 
market rate, student? 

A December 2014 Downtown Housing 
Strategy Report by HR&A Advisors said 
that 359 units were built between 2011 
and 2013 — that’s roughly 119 per year 
for three years. From what I have read, 
something like 1,900 units are proposed 
for 2015. Of course, not all that is pro- 
posed will be built, but it still sounds to 
me like a sizable increase to prior years. 
And what about the student housing? 
If the mayor succeeds in housing 1,500 
students in coming years, what will that 
do to free up housing for working folks in 
the future? 

What’s missing for me is a transpar- 
ent, public and multi-viewed discussion 
of the housing issue with real numbers, 
and an encompassing plan that looks at 
the issue from many angles and offers 
projections for the future. I fear the 
constant call for more housing is cloud- 
ing other issues such as the irreplaceable 
value of our open land and the economic 
benefits of our current housing-free en- 
terprise district. 

Amey Radcliffe 

WESTFORD 


ARTSIER THAN THOU 

Due to the tenor of [“In National Report, 
Three Vermont Communities Make Top 
20 List for 'Arts Vibrancy,”’ March 4], one 
would not realize that the report by the 


National Center for Arts Research repre- 
sents a major set of positive achievements. 
The author did not speak with anyone at 
the center, and as a result, the article was 
not terribly informative. It’s difficult to as- 
semble data at this level, and there may be 
some oversights. For example, there were a 
number of organizations and festivals from 
central Vermont that were not included 
in the narrative — I presume for space 
limitations. 

I will be passing along comments to 
the researchers. These show my biases: 1. 
Future white papers would be strength- 
ened if they included an inventory of 
public artwork. (Barre would fly to the 
top of the list based on its magnificent 
public sculptures, an unusual quality for 
a small city.) 2. The next assessments 
should include evaluations of the higher 
education resources devoted to the arts. 
(Montpelier would emerge as a leader, 
given that it is home to the growing 
campus of the Vermont College of Fine 
Arts, a remarkable institution for its cre- 
ative programs.) 

I’m pleased that Barre, Montpelier 
and their surrounds were honored as the 
No. 10 arts and cultural community and 
that two other communities earned “top 
20" distinctions. We should work hard 
to maintain at least these positions. That 
said, let's expand our financial investments 
in cultural assets in our communities and 
continue to perform at a high level. This is 

Sue Higby 

Higby is executive director of 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. 


CORRECTION 

A photo credit in last week’s Nest 
story “’Hood, Sweet ’Hood” was in- 
correct; the property at 33 Pennington 
Drive is listed by Jason Lefebvre of 
Signature Properties of Vermont, not 
Nancy Jenkins. 




Red Square 

** Sprung a NJ f«ie aj«. 


WED 3/25 DJ JACK BANDIT 11PM 
THU 3/26 EAMES 8R0THERS 6PM 

D JAY BARON / DJ DAVE VILLA 10PM 
FRI 3/27 JAKE WHITESELL TRIO APM 
RUMBLECAT 7PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 3/28 DJ RAUL 6PM 

STICKS AND STONES 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 11PM 
DJ REIGN ONE 11PM 
TUE 3/31 FUNKWAOON 7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 

136 church Sfreef, Burling! »n 

Having a par-f-y? Ren-f ft* blue room/ 

inCo<?redsqpareV-f£o*b . gsi-zios 


I 

Is 

! 





C heese trader s 

ano 

WINE SELLERS 

MARCH 

MAYHEM 

CHEESE & WINE SALE! 

FRIDAY MARCH 20th 
to SUNDAY MARCH 29th 

SAVINGS OF UP TO 60%OFF 
AUU WEEK UONG! 


MANY DEALS (STEALS) 

on cheeses and gourmet foods. 

OVER 25 WINE SPECIALS 

™th savings on bottles in all price ranges. 

FREE WINE TASTING 

on Saturday March 21, 2-6pm! 

Check out our official sales list at: 
tVHn.cheesetraders.com! 



1186 Williston Road, South Burlington 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802-863-0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm • WAVAv.cheesetraders.com 


Kick Off Spring with 
Hot Shows at the Cake ! 

3/26 - T-Shirt Party with Revibe 
and the Red Newts 
3/28 - Foghorn String Band 
(3/29 in Montpelier) 

4/3 - Joseph with Francesca Blanchard 





FULL BAR. LOCAL EATS. GREAT TUNES. 

Burllnglan Malerfronl 540-1188 • Dauinlouin Montpelier 86H8HE 
Burlington International Rirporl • shinngaancahe.com 


MAR 


A Wilt 


MAYHEM !- 


Trade In, Trade Up 

Get an additional $100 when you trade in 
your old Mae far any new Mac 


~ ' 1 


Small Dog 


smalldog.com/marchmayhem 

O/M— 

Os 1 ’"”"- 

Qet.cUc.mi.lldoii 






NEWS 

14 Glaring Omission? 

Communities Demand 
More Say on Solar 
Projects 

BY TERRI HALLENBECK 

16 Captain Jonas Breaks 
the Vermont State 
Police Brass Celling 

18 Pricey Premiums: 
Vermont Health 
Connect Leaves Low- 
Income Vermonters 


20 Excerpts From 
Off Message 

BY SEVEN DAYS STAFF 


21 UVM Campus 

Smoking-Ban Proposal 
Sparks Debate 


ARTS NEWS 

24 With Music, the Nile 
Project Delivers a Pan- 
African Message 

24 Quick Lit: A Triangle 
of Love and Loss In the 
Queen City 


26 


Oddball Artifacts 
+ Poets = Ideas In a 
Sheldon Museum 
Exhibit 


26 The Museum of 
Everyday Life 
Explores the 
Quintessence of Dust 


FEATURES 

32 Sweet Deal 

Agriculture: Vermont's 

is banking on maple 



42 All Abuzz 



44 Sorry, Charlie 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 

29 WTF CULTURE 

30 Poll Psy opinion 
45 Side Dishes food 
67 Soundbites music 
71 Album Reviews 
74 Talking Art 

80 Movie Reviews 
89 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
23 Life Lines 
50 Calendar 
62 Classes 
66 Music 
74 Art 
80 Movies 


FUN STUFF 



CLASSIFIEDS 



COVER IMAGE/DESIGN 


dear^/lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.8126 | dearlucy.com 
monday-saturday 10-7 
Sunday 11-5:30 



S^rui^ Unfk rtrcktfu/j 


'it comer! 

What better way to sE^r^areil ’ than 

HAVING THE PERFECT WARM-WEATHER 
J(l/u/r/\n YOUR CLOSET. STOP IN TO CHECK OUT 
ALL OUR NEW ARRIVALS! 




Breah out of 
your shell until 
spring shopping 
in doivntown 
Burlington! 

1. SHOP AT THESE LOCATIONS 

2. OPEN A GOLDEN EGG 

3. CRACK INTO... 

DEALS, 
DISCOUNTS AND 
SURPRISES! 



Advance Music Center 

75 Maple Street 
advancemusicvt.com 
863-8652 


NtSRTH 



The Green Life 

151 Cherry Street 
thegreenlifevt.com 
881-0633 



Bennington Potters North 

127 College Street 
benningtonpotters.com 
863-2221 


■ f skott' 

danform 


Jess Boutique 

98 Church Street 
jessboutique.com 
660-4004 



Danform Shoes 

2 Church Street 
danformshoesvt.co 
864-7899 


Kiss the Cook 

72 Church Street 
kissthecook.net 
863-4226 


dear^/lucy. —y7ta&0yn4 


Dear Lucy 

38 Church Street 
dearlucy.com 
862-5126 


Marilyn's 

115 College Street 
658-4050 



The 

Optical 

Center 


Ecco Clothes 

81 Church Street 
eccoclothesboutique.c 
860-2220 


The Optical Center 

107 Church Street 
opticalcentervt.com 
658-4683 



Eyes of the World 

168 Battery Street 
eyesofthewo rldvt.com 
651-0880 


whim 

Whim Boutique 

62 Church Street 
whimboutique.com 
658-6496 




Forward Thinking 


Spring Forward 


Feel the Beat 


SATURDAY 28 

Groove Is in the Heart 

In 2011, a late-night jam session including 


NOW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN VERMONT ... 


CBfME S0YEU5E DE LA MEH'» 


,AMER 



Mirnpr Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlinston, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £>wned - Locally Operated 




FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Date Certain 


F our weeks after Vermont Health 
Connect sputtered to a start in 
October 2013, Gov. peter shumlin 
summoned reporters to his 
Montpelier office to “apologize for the 
challenges that we’ve been facing. 

"I take full responsibility for them,” he 
said. “I will continue to fix them.” 

Asked precisely when the online insur- 
ance marketplace would function as ad- 
vertised, the gov debuted a line that would 

and a half. 

“If I’ve learned one lesson as governor, 
with my enthusiasm to make change and 
get tough things done, it is this,” Shumlin 
said. “Never give a date again.” 

It was a clever, if cynical, tactic: 
"Because I couldn't meet one deadline,” he 
seemed to be saying, “I won’t ever subject 
myself to another.” 

For the next 17 months, Shumlin 
largely kept his promise to eschew further 
Vermont Health Connect promises - until 
last Friday. 

In an interview with WDEV's mark 
Johnson that morning, conducted on a 
couch outside the Statehouse cafeteria, 
Shumlin announced two new, self-imposed 
deadlines — and one big consequence if he 
fails to meet them. 

The deadlines: By the end of May, state 
contractor Optum must finally fix the au- 
tomated process through which Vermont 
Health Connect users update account in- 
formation, such as changes in employment 
or family status. By October, Optum must 

users for the 2016 plan year. 

“What happens, governor, if all your 
expectations that it works don’t get deliv- 
ered?” Shumlin asked himself later that 
morning at an impromptu press confer- 
ence in his ceremonial Statehouse office. 
“What's your plan?” 

To jettison Vermont Health Connect, 
he answered himself, and replace it with 
the federal healthcare.gov site — or, more 
likely, with a hybrid exchange using the 
feds’ technology but retaining some state 
control. 

'We think that we’re going to deliver 
finally on an exchange that’s going to work 
for Vermont,” Shumlin said. "If not, we 
want Vermonters to know what the con- 
tingency plan would be." 

The governor’s surprise announcement 
raised more questions than it answered. 

As soon as Shumlin unveiled the plan, 
he and his chief of health care reform, 
Lawrence miller, proceeded to trash it 


ditching Vermont Health Connect for any 
kind of federal system was "a bad choice” 
and “a very bad outcome.” Driving home 
the point, Miller said of his own plan, “We 
should not do this.” 

Why not? 

It wouldn’t be cheaper. It wouldn’t be 
simpler for many families to navigate. It 
wouldn’t be easy to provide state subsidies 
to lower-income Vermonters. It might 
jeopardize federal subsidies, depending 
on the outcome of a U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling expected this summer. It wouldn’t 
even mean the end of Vermont Health 
Connect, since Medicaid recipients would 
still have to use the platform. And it 
wouldn’t happen until late 2016. 

So, um, why even contemplate it? 


10. WE’RE NOT INSANE.” 

LAWRENCE MILLER 


“The 


Milk 


?w, he argued that 


and expect a different result,” Miller says. 
"We just really wanted to say, ‘No, we’re 
not insane. We really do have confidence 
things are different.’ If they're not, if our 
judgment is wrong, we’ll head in a differ- 
ent direction — and these are the condi- 
tions under which we will do that." 

But why, after avoiding public deadlines 
for so long, commit to two new ones? Why 

coverage and quietly work to solve the prob- 
lem? You know, let sleeping dogs lie? 

“I do wonder, ‘Why now?”’ says Lt Gov. 
phil scott, who has long advocated for 
ditching Vermont Health Connect. “And I 
don't have the answer.” 

In the absence of a clear political 
motive, plenty of theories have emerged. 

The most obvious is that Optum, 
which replaced failed contractor CGI last 
summer, is actually very close to solving 
the so-called change-of-circumstances 
problem — and Shumlin’s setting himself 
up for a “mission accomplished” victory 
lap in May. 

Or perhaps it’s just the opposite. The 
administration has reason to believe the fix 
will never be made and is providing itself 
an exit strategy and a scapegoat: Optum. 

Another possibility is that the legisla- 
ture forced Shumlin’s hand. With a House 
floor fight expected this week over next 
year’s budget, a savvy opponent could 
have proposed an amendment to replace 
Vermont Health Connect - and even the 


most loyal Democrats might’ve had a hard 

A more charitable version of this theory 
is that the administration wanted to pro- 
vide legislators a more coherent message 
to pass along to irate constituents. 

“I think the administration ultimately 
makes the decisions it makes,” says House 
Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown). “But 
we did talk to them about the need for a 
contingency plan, and I think they were 
responding to the concerns many of us had 
expressed." 

Rep. bill lippert (D-Hinesburg), who 
chairs the House Committee on Health 
Care, says he was surprised by the timing 
of Friday’s announcement. “But the 
speaker made it very clear some time ago 
that he was asking us and others to look at 
what alternatives there might be.” 

One final theory is that Shumlin is 
inoculating himself against the release of 
a long-awaited audit being conducted by 
state Auditor doug hoffer, who provided 
a draft to the administration last week. 
Hoffer won’t disclose what he found until 
its formal release next month, but he says 
it focused on whether the administration 
followed recommendations provided by its 
own consultants. 

“The question is: Did the state, in 
response to those reports, commit the re- 
sources in the right place, at the right time, 
in the right sequence?" Hoffer says. 

Miller shakes off all those explanations. 

“I think the theories that are out there 
are interesting,” he says. 

But, he maintains, the truth is far less 
so: Now that this year’s open enrollment 
period is in the rearview mirror, he says, 
the administration is focusing on Vermont 
Health Connect’s remaining problems — 
and considering contingencies. 

“There’s only so much capacity” he 


Budget Whoas 


Instead, the Democratic majority in 
the Vermont House is preparing to cut the 
budget by $53 million, targeting everything 

adult day care to early childhood educa- 
tion. House Democrats are planning to cut 
hundreds of state jobs, ban teacher strikes 

they panned back when former Republican 
governor JIM DOUGLAS proposed it. 

House leadership's rightward drift has 
sent the Working Vermonters Caucus into 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


overdrive. A typically ineffectual group of 
three dozen House and Senate members, 
the caucus held two "emergency meet- 
ings” last week to strategize a response. 
(Emergency meetings, one member ex- 
plained, are those during which pizza is 
not served.) 

“There are some very significant cuts 
to many Vermonters who are vulnerable," 
Rep. joey donovan (D -Burlington), the 
caucus' cochair, said last Friday as she 
and her colleagues discussed the budget 
proposal in a vacant commit- 
tee room. "Across the board, 
they’re pretty awful.” 

The caucus formally reg- 
istered its dissatisfaction last 
Thursday in a letter to Speaker Smith, 
saying they were “unable to support a 
budget that includes drastic cuts, reduc- 
tions in work force, and new revenue of 
only $35 million." Twenty-three members 

Rep. jean O'Sullivan (D -Burlington) 
was one of them. She says she plans to 
vote against the budget when it reaches 
the House floor this Thursday. 

“The overarching issue is we are clos- 
ing a budget gap on the backs of working 
Vermonters,” she says. 

Though all four Republicans on the 
House Appropriations Committee voted 
in favor of the budget Monday, House 
Minority Leader don turner (R-Milton) 
says the vast majority of the chamber’s 53 
Republicans will oppose it on the floor. If 
some of the House’s six independents join 
them and the 23 liberals who signed the 
letter stand firm, Smith may struggle to 
find the 76 votes he needs to pass the bill 
in the 150-member body. 

But as O’Sullivan herself noted, several 
caucus members — particularly freshmen 
and members of Smith’s leadership team — 
did not feel comfortable signing the letter. 

“When you’re making a statement 
that’s as strong as this, you have to really 
know the consequences," she says. 

Translation: If you cross the speaker 
on a vote like this, pack your bags for leg- 
islative Siberia. Otherwise known as the 
House Fish and Wildlife Committee. 

But according to Rep. chris pearson 
(P-Burlington), there are also conse- 
quences if you don’t stand up for some- 
thing every now and then. 

“If we held firm and the budget got 
stalled, they would bring a bunch of us into 
the speaker's office, yell at us for a couple 
minutes and then say, What can we do to 
get you guys to vote for the budget?’" he 
says. “It’s pretty elementary to me. It’s 
legislating 101 .” 

But — truth bomb — few House 
Democrats have the stones to stand up to 
the speaker. As they did last year when 
they blew their chance to raise the mini- 
mum wage at a faster rate than Smith and 
Shumlin preferred, many House liberals 
will back down this week and toe the 


And Smith knows it, which is why he 
doesn't bother bargaining with them. 

“I think the budget and tax bills will 
pass,” he said with confidence Monday 
afternoon. “The budget just passed out of 
Appropriations on an 11 to zero vote, and 
think that’s going to send a signal about a 
budget that's worthy of support." 

Pearson argues that the legislature 
should be focused on fighting income 
inequality, and he believes Vermont 
has the tax capacity to do so. Indeed, a 
report released Tuesday by 
the Montpelier-based Public 
Assets Institute, a left-leaning 
think tank, shows that 
Vermont’s effective income 
tax rate is lower than all but 12 other states. 

“There is widespread acknowledge- 
ment that this problem exists and there is 
absolutely no focus on any policy changes 
that might address it,” Pearson says of the 
state's inequality. “If that’s the case, what 
the hell is the point of electing majority 
Democrats?” 

To that, Smith says his party is doing 
plenty to protect health insurance sub- 
sidies, funding for higher education and 
drug abuse treatment. And, he cautions, 
the fight isn’t over until the House and 
Senate sign off on a final budget in May 
and send it to the governor. 

“It’s an iterative process,” the speaker 
says. “Judge us by what we end up with — 
not where we are right at this moment." 

Sounds like a plan. 

Jesus, Bernie 

During next week’s Senate recess, Sen. 
bernie sanders (I-Vt) will embark on a 
six-day tour of four states that are not 
Vermont 

Sanders, who is considering a run for 
president next year, is scheduled to touch 
down in Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Francisco, Las Vegas, Austin and Chicago. 
Nevada, of course, is the home to the 
second caucus in the Democratic presi- 
dential primary race 

Sanders is scheduled to hold town 
meetings with unions representing musi- 
cians, culinary workers and electrical 
workers — and attend a leftie conference 
in LA called Sister Giant, hosted by self- 
help guru MARIANNE WILLIAMSON. 

In Chicago, he’ll appear at a steel work- 
ers’ union hall alongside Chicago mayoral 
candidate jesus garcia. Better known by 
his nickname, “Chuy," the Cook County 
commissioner is locked in a runoff with 
Mayor rahm emanuel, the former White 
House chief of staff who served with 
Sanders in the House. 

So has Bernie endorsed Garcia, as 
former Vermont governor Howard dean 
did earlier this month? 

“I don't think so," Sanders spokesman 
michael briggs says tentatively. “I’m still 
waiting to hear him talk about it some 
more, actually." ® 
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local matters 


Glaring Omission? Communities Demand 
More Say on Solar Projects 


A s Jim Walsh drove from 
Ferrisburgh to New Haven 
last week, he pulled over 
repeatedly to point out each 
new solar cluster along Route 7. In some 
places, they seem to be popping up like 
dandelions. 

That one, the New Haven selectboard 
member said of a 17-acre array, was origi- 
nally proposed to be bigger and closer to 
the road. Based on the town’s objections, 
smaller panels were erected farther back 
in a field when it was built in 2013. 


the Rutland town selectboard started in 
January, asking for changes in state law 
to give them that power. 

“I think the state needs to find a 
way to accommodate the views and 
wishes of local communities," said Peter 
Rothschild, who serves with Walsh on 
the New Haven Planning Commission. 

Legislators are listening. Ten pend- 
ing bills would, to varying degrees, give 
communities more leverage. Legislators 
held a public hearing on the issue as 
Seven Days went to press Tuesday. 


and towns in his district have signed 
onto the Rutland petition or raised simi- 
lar concerns. A one-acre solar project is 
proposed for a tract of land that is half a 
mile from his house. 

Bray said he looks favorably on lo- 
cally generated non-fossil-fuel power. 
But he sees the rift that projects have 
generated in his town. “The risk I see is 
that if projects get pushed out in such a 
way that more and more people object, 
it will ultimately slow down the move- 
ment from fossil fuels,” Bray said. 


for solar development. In the past two 
years, eight solar arrays have been or are 
being built, Walsh said. Four more are 
planned. Another three or four are on 
the drawing board. 

Each project sends neighbors, the 
planning commission and the select- 
board scurrying to get a foothold in a 
PSB approval process that some say 
heavily favors the developer. 

Having spent 14 years on the town 
planning commission, Walsh has seen 
other hot-button issues: the Northwest 



A few miles away on Dog Team Road, 
Walsh pointed to a one-acre solar facil- 
ity that is a stone’s throw from a home. 
It’s so close that the neighbors, Dale 
Hastings and Jess Whitney, say they 
plan to go to court to argue that their 
property’s value has declined as a result. 

New Haven is what Walsh and others 
refer to as ground zero in Vermont’s 
red-hot solar siting debate. A surge of 
projects spurred by state incentives is 
bringing more attention to a nagging 
question: How much control should 
local residents and communities have 
over where energy projects end up? 

Oversight currently rests in the hands 
of the Vermont Public Service Board, but 
many town officials argue that the PSB 
should give greater weight to their ideas 
about what gets built where. Leaders of 
some 50 towns have signed a petition 


Even lawmakers who strongly sup- 
port renewable energy are saying some- 
thing has to be done. 

‘It's important that folks see and know 
that their concerns have been heard and 
listened to and we’re addressing them,” 
said House Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee chair Tony Klein (D-East 
Montpelier), a longtime renewable energy 
proponent. “Our intent is to craft a bill 
that gets out of committee and passes out 
of the House by the end of the session.” 

That means the bill stands little 
chance of passing the Senate this year. 
Klein’s Senate counterpart, Chris Bray 
(D-Addison), said he hopes to put 
together a group that will work over 
the summer and fall on legislation that 
would be ready to go next year. 

Bray could not ignore the debate even 
if he wanted to. He lives in New Haven, 


The chief complaint in scenic 
Vermont is that large-scale solar arrays 
have the potential to mar prime views. 
The angst is reminiscent of the debates 
that consumed some Vermont towns 
within sight of large wind turbine proj- 
ects. In the wind debate, cries from a few 
towns — chiefly about aesthetics and 
turbine noise — were largely ignored. 
On the solar front, the sheer number of 
projects being proposed and of towns 
and neighbors affected make the com- 
plaints harder to dismiss. 

“We’re the canary in the coal mine. 
It’s going to come to a town near you,” 
said Rothschild. 

New Haven, population 1,666, is rural 
and relatively flat, with lots of open 
farmland and ready access to the electric 
grid through a new power-transmission 
substation. That makes it prime territory 


Vermont Reliability Project brought a 
major electric transmission line through 
town; more recently, Vermont Gas has 
sought to build a controversial 43-mile 
pipeline, nine miles of which would go 
through New Haven. 

But nothing has consumed the com- 
mission quite like the steady stream of 
proposed solar projects. 

Last week, the town applied to in- 
tervene in the PSB approval process for 
a 350-kilowatt-hour array that would 
cover five acres on Route 7 in New Haven 
near a Vermont State Police station. The 
proposed size exceeds the town plan’s 
per-project limit of 300 kwh. 

“This will be the next chapter that’s 
written as to whether the town plan 
matters,” said town selectboard member 
Doug Tolies. 

Developers and state officials say they 
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take town plans into consideration and 
that the process works the way it’s sup- 
posed to. “If the community puts speci- 
fication in the town plan, it’s not clear 
that the Public Service Board doesn’t 
take that into account,” said Darren 
Springer, deputy commissioner of the 
state Department of Public Service. As 
an example, he cited a Springfield bio- 
mass project the board rejected because 
it conflicted with the town plan. 

Energy projects are held to different 
standards than other commercial de- 
velopment based on their contribution 
to the overall public good. Developers 
note that Vermont law and Vermonters 
are generally in favor of locally gener- 
ated renewable energy. Developers also 
contend they bend over 
backward to accommo- 
date local concerns. 

“We are learning as 
We go across the state 
of Vermont how to have 
these conversations,” 
said James Moore, co- 
founder of SunCommon, 
a Waterbury Center 
solar developer. "I think 
folks have a voice in 
the process and a voice 
that carries significant 
weight. That does not 
mean that voice always 
carries the day.” 

Sometimes it does. 

Early this month, 

SunCommon proposed a one-acre solar 
project in a field off Route 7 in New 
Haven that would have planted solar 
panels between Tourterelle restaurant 
and a stunning view of the Adirondacks. 

With just 10 days notice before 
SunCommon submitted its application 
to the state PSB, restaurant owners Bill 
and Christine Snell and neighbor Marie 
Gordon went to town officials pleading 
for help. The project was news to the 
town, Rothschild said. Neighbors and 
town officials were preparing to argue 
against it. 

Walsh brought up the case in an 
email he sent to his legislators last 
week, noting that he was speaking as 
a citizen, not as a town official. “This 
project reinforces and highlights the 
immediate need for solar-siting stan- 
dards that have local control embedded 
in this process,” Walsh wrote. 

Last Friday, SunCommon pulled the 
plug on the project. The company never 
intended to build it if the restaurant 
Was opposed, Moore said. In just three 
weeks, the project had popped up, 
caused a furor and disappeared. 


What the state might do to satisfy 
localities is unclear. 

New Haven town leaders said they'd 
like solar siting to affect fewer people. 
One way, Walsh suggested, would be 
to clump arrays into designated solar 

Klein, the House committee chair, 
is sponsoring H.276, a bill that would 
give priority to projects built in less- 
desirable places such as brownfields. 
His bill would also force the PSB to 
give preference to municipal plans for 
siting, but with a caveat. The municipal- 
ity would have to identify places where 
five-megawatt projects could be built, 
and the PSB would still be able to over- 
rule such plans if its members felt they 
were in conflict with the 
state’s public good. 

Annette Smith of 
Danby, executive direc- 
tor of Vermonters for a 
Clean Environment, has 
been trying for years to 
make the point that resi- 
dents and communities 
lack sufficient standing 
in the PSB process. She’s 
dubious that state lead- 
ers are willing to make 
significant changes. 

“I really don’t think 
it's getting as much trac- 
tion as it should,” she 
said. “It really puzzles 
me why the citizen leg- 
islature is so hostile to the public on this 

The PSB process is challenging, she 
said. Individuals who want to get in- 
volved in a case have to prove they are 
affected. Once they do that, they have 
a tough time showing their situation 
outweighs the public good. “It’s rigged 
from the beginning,” she said. 

During the debate over large wind 
projects, Smith found little support 
in the legislature for giving neighbors 
more control. 

But many more towns are involved 
in the solar showdown. And they're not 
seeking a moratorium on new projects, 
as wind opponents did. Most just want a 
say in where they are built 

“I don’t think you’ll find anyone 
on the planning commission or the se- 
lectboard totally opposed to renewable 
energy," said Walsh. 

“They haven’t just said, “No, we don’t 
want this,”' Bray noted. "They’re saying, 
'How can we do this better?’” ® 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994 or @terrivt 
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Captain Jonas Breaks the Vermont 
State Police Brass Ceiling 



A fter college, Ingrid Jonas 
worked as a domestic- 
violence victims' advocate 
who sometimes resorted to 
what she described as “in your face” 
tactics. There was one time, for instance, 
when she and others picketed outside a 
Burlington bar, chanting the name of a 
police officer they believed had failed to 
properly respond to sexual assault there. 

TWo months ago, the same woman 
was promoted to captain in the Vermont 
State Police, making her the highest- 
ranking female in the history of the 

Jonas, 48, described her new job, 
which includes overseeing the recruit- 
ment and training of new officers, as 
“the perfect way to make an impact on 
the future of the department.” Among 
her duties: making her recent accom- 
plishment commonplace. 

Jonas grew up with two brothers 
and a sister in Burlington. She earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Sarah Lawrence 
College, originally a women’s college that 
remains more than 70 percent female. 
While in school, she interned at a New 
York shelter for battered women, which 
“totally lit my fire about justice issues 
for women and kids,” Jonas said. After 
graduating, she returned to Vermont, 
working first at the Women’s Rape Crisis 
2 Center (now HOPE Works) and later at 
S Women Helping Battered Women. 

j» As an advocate for victims, she 
5 encountered cops on a regular basis, 
g Though the run-ins weren’t always 
3 cordial, they ultimately prompted her 
career change. 

Sittingin her new, somewhat cramped 
H office at the department’s Waterbury 
P headquarters, Jonas described how she 
® befriended a number of police officers 
5 who encouraged her to apply to be a 
g trooper. The idea of investigating domes- 

tic violence and sexual assault crimes — in 
addition to dealing with their aftermath 
!J — appealed to Jonas, who was nearing 
2 30 at the time. The application process 

“ was grueling. It included physical fitness 
i/i and personality tests, a polygraph exam, 
and a thorough grilling about intimate 
subjects. But Jonas passed, and became 
in one of only a few women participating in 
" roughly six months of training out of the 

2 Vermont Policy Academy in Pittsford. 
< She got her badge in 1998 and was sent to 

g the St. Albans barracks to work as a road 
2 trooper. 


It’s widely accepted that police forces 
are most effective when they reflect 
the demographic makeup of the com- 
munities they serve. The fatal shooting 
of a black teenager by a police officer 
in Ferguson, Mo., and the subsequent 
eruption of racial tension illustrates the 
point A recent Department of Justice 
report found institutionalized racism 
within the predominantly white, male 
Ferguson police department. Across the 
country, law-enforcement agencies have 
struggled to diversify their ranks. 

The Vermont State Police remained 
an all-boys club until 1977, when it 
hired two female troopers. Integration 
was tumultuous. One of the first female 
troopers, Gloria Danforth, filed multiple 
grievances against the state police and 
a sex discrimination lawsuit that was 
settled out of court. Several other female 
troopers also took legal action. 

Lt. Jocelyn Stohl joined the troopers 
in the mid-1980s. Now retired after 23 
years, she noted in a recent interview 
that she initially felt pressure to prove 
her chops because of her gender. But 
Stohl also said she witnessed the agency 
grow more accommodating toward 
women over the years. She served on a 
committee created to address women’s 
issues, which reviewed maternity-leave 


policies, procured gender-specific uni- 
forms and served as a de facto support 
group for female officers. Eventually it 
disbanded. “I think we reached a point 
where it wasn't necessary,” Stohl said. 

Today, the Vermont State Police 
claims to have the highest percentage 
of female troopers among New England 
state police agencies. The number is still 
low — 36 of its 300 officers are women, 
or 12 percent. The national average for 
departments generally fluctuates be- 
tween 10 and 13 percent. 

In 2014, the state police announced 
that its class of 25 recruits included, 
for the first time, Latino and African 
American women. Three of the four 
females admitted were women of color; 
the rest of the recruits were white males. 

Women in leadership posts are, un- 
surprisingly, more rare. According to 
Cary Brown, executive director of the 
Vermont Commission on Women, none 
of Vermont’s sheriffs are female, and only 
three of its 62 police chiefs are women. 

Despite being in the minority, Jonas 
insists that she’s never experienced any 
of the harassment her predecessors 
faced: “Gloria had that thrown in her 
face. I never did.” She did note that, at 
first, “there is the sense that men are 
making decisions about whether you 


‘rate”' — meaning whether a new recruit 
would be capable of backing up them in 
a dangerous situation. 

In the office across the hall from Jonas 
is another recently promoted female offi- 
cer. Barbara Zonay, who joined the state 
police in 1997, was promoted to lieuten- 
ant in early March — one of two women 
at that rank. Zonay echoed Jonas. “I’ve 
never been treated any differently than 
someone else,” she said, adding, “I have 
heard stories of females that came before 
us that weren’t treated very well." 

Both agree that the job entails some 
challenges that can disproportionately 
impact women. Troopers work a rotat- 
ing schedule that includes on-call hours, 
which makes for an erratic lifestyle 
that is not conducive to raising a family. 
Jonas now lives in Waterbury with her 
boyfriend and his son, but she didn't 
have children when she was a trooper. 
Zonay has had to juggle parental and 
policing duties, but she's also had sup- 
port from her husband, who has a more 
a regular schedule. 

Jonas said she has encountered 
sexism — but it's come from the regular 
citizens with whom she interacts. “I 
can’t tell you how many times I’ve been 
called a cunt" on duty, she noted matter- 
of-factly. Also common: men making 
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lewd comments during pat downs. 
Most upsetting was when a man Jonas 
arrested for sexual assault sued her, al- 
leging false imprisonment. Jonas, who 
was cleared by the court, believes her 
gender was a driving factor. 

Jonas has spent a large part of her 
police career investigating sexual and 
domestic assault cases. As a detective 
with a special unit, she learned how to 
coax victims to open up, without asking 
leading questions that might invalidate an 
interview in court. After obtaining search 
warrants, she'd look for corroborating 
evidence. “It wasn't like recovering kilos 
of cocaine,” Jonas explained. ‘It was more 
like, are there really candles on the bed- 
side table?” Or, “Does the uncle really have 
a tattoo on his inner thigh?" _ 

A painting of two 
grim-looking longhaired 
women takes up most of 
one shelf on her office 
bookcase. Jonas explained 
that a woman created it for 
her after Jonas arrested 
the woman’s husband. 

The man was convicted of 
repeatedly assaulting his 
wife and sexually abusing 
his daughter. 

Tearing up over the 
memory, Jonas doesn't 
conform to a typical police 
profile. Shattering that 
stereotype is part of her 
mission. The state police have an image 
problem, Jonas readily acknowledged 
— specifically, the department is seen 
as a paramilitary organization. A related 
problem: The prototypical police officer 
remains “fiber hetero," Jonas said. She 
recently shelved a promotional video, 
determining that its “weird heavy metal 
music and SWAT team footage” sent the 
wrong message to potential recruits. 

But the challenge extends beyond 
marketing. Despite feeling at ease as a 
woman, Jonas recognizes that the inter- 
nal culture isn't comfortable for every- 
one. Case in point: There's a glaring ab- 
sence of gay male cops. ‘1 would assume 
it’s because they don’t feel safe," she said. 

Jonas readily admits the police have 
more work ahead to diversify their 
ranks, but she’s not thinking in terms 
of quotas or deadlines — or even race, 
sexual identity and gender. Men hail- 
ing from the military are still the most 
common applicants, Jonas said. She 
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to complete 20 push-ups within one 
minute. 

Assessing empathy is less 
straightforward. 

Jonas also pointed out that finding 
qualified candidates in general is dif- 
ficult. The state police currently have 27 
vacancies. During the fall of 2013, 638 
people applied but only 11 candidates 
met the criteria. 

The new captain will have some 
backup outside the agency. Since 2004, 
Vermont Works for Women has run a 
nine-week training program for women 
considering careers in law enforcement. 
Thirty-six of the 60 graduates have gotten 
jobs in corrections or police departments, 
according to Rachel Jolly, who oversees 
the program. Jonas, she 
noted, was among the 
law-enforcement of- 
ficials who volunteered 
to visit the class. 

More recently, state 
police Lt. Dee Barbie 
started a nonprofit 
called Vermont Women 
in Law Enforcement 
to provide training for 
female officers looking 
to advance in the field. 
Barbie wrote her mas- 
ter’s thesis in 2006 on 
the poor retention rate 
among women in the 
Vermont State Police. 
Barbie interviewed women who had left 
the force because they had struggled 
with the irregular work schedule, found 
better-paying jobs and were frustrated 
by the lack of upward mobility. She 
did not know whether retention had 
improved since she wrote her thesis, 
but she noted that there are now more 
women in leadership posts. 

Jonas is one of nine captains in the 
hierarchical Vermont State Police — 
two notches below director Thomas 
L'Esperance, who is a colonel, and one 
notch below three majors. 

Jonas' direct supervisor, Major Bill 
Sheets, is confident she’ll make prog- 
ress. “We think she is going to bring us 
to the next level," he said. “She's ter- 
rifically suited to do that because of her 
background.” 

Vermont Commission on Women's 
Brown is also optimistic that Jonas will 
improve diversity within state police 
ranks. And she agreed with L'Esperance 
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wants to reach potential recruits who when he announced in a January 21 


share her commitment to social justici 
Social workers, she argues, can be just 
as qualified as ex-Navy SEALs. 

Screening for strength is easy — to 
pass the physical test, for instance, 
female applicants under age 29 have 


press release that her promotion marks 
a “significant milestone.” That said, she 
added, “We’re all looking forward to the 
day when it’s not a news story.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Pricey Premiums: Vermont Health Connect 
Leaves Low-Income Vermonters Struggling 



A s 2014 drew to a close, 24-year- 
old Alissa Carberry hoped that 
her insulin pump wouldn’t 
need to be replaced. Carberry 
has Type 1 diabetes, a chronic disease 
that requires expensive medication and 
constant monitoring. On paper, she was 
lucky: She had insurance through her 
employer, Burlington Children’s Space, 
so her monthly insurance premiums 
were covered. 

Yet Carberry still struggled to pay her 
medical bills. She faced a $1,900 deduct- 
ible before her insurance — obtained by 
her employer through Vermont Health 
Comiect — even kicked in. When it did, 
she was still on the hook for 40 percent 
of the cost of her medical supplies. The 
pump alone, with a $5,000 price tag, 
would cost her $2,000. She said she 
comparison-shops whenever possible, 
but “There is no generic for insulin 
pumps or insulin.” 

Carberry is one of many Vermonters 
who can barely afford health insurance 
but also can’t live without it. A large 
portion of her $30,000 annual income is 
consumed by medical costs. 

This year, Rep. Paul Poirier (I-Barre) 
introduced a bill to boost state subsi- 
dies for low-income individuals who 
have policies through Vermont Health 
Connect — policies that, Poirier argues, 
don’t do enough. 

Poirier has pushed for an increase 
in aid to underinsured Vermonters 
since the state first adopted the health 
exchange — as mandated by the 2010 
federal Affordable Care Act. When 
that happened, two aid 
programs designed 
help people pay medical 
costs were eliminated: 
the Vermont Health 
Access Program and 
Catamount Health. 

To make up for the 
loss, the legislature and 
the Shumlin adminis- 
tration allocated $3.8 
million to reduce premi- 
ums, and $1.5 million to 
shrink deductibles and copayments for 
those who earn up to 300 percent of the 
federal poverty level and are ineligible 
for Medicaid. 

The online exchange, Poirier be- 
lieved, was temporary: The state was 
scheduled to move to a government- 
financed health insurance system that 


covered all residents by 2017. But in 
December, Shumlin pulled the plug on 
that plan, saying he couldn’t make the 
financing work. 

That, said Poirier, made it more 
important to address 
the financial burdens 
placed on people who 
buy insurance through 
the exchange. His push 
to reduce the cost- 
sharing burden took on 
renewed urgency. 

Federal law al- 
lowed states to raise 
the income eligibility 
for their Medicaid 
programs — which 
Vermont did. It also offered tax credits 
to reduce premiums to individuals and 
families with incomes up to 400 percent 
of the federal poverty level when they 
bought insurance through the exchange. 

The Shumlin administration also 
proposed other reforms, including an in- 
crease in cost-sharing assistance. “What 


we had been hearing from hospitals 
and consumer advocates was concern 
around cost-sharing," explained Robin 
Lunge, the governor’s health reform 
director. Despite a multimillion-dollar 
budget gap, the governor proposed 
adding $2 million for cost-sharing aid to 
be offered when new policies take effect 
in January. A full year at this higher level 
of aid would cost $4 million. 

Poirier's proposal called for twice as 
much: $4.1 million in next year's budget 
and $8.3 million the following year. 
The House Health Care Committee 
voted for Poirier’s plan. “Our commit- 
tee considered this a very high prior- 
ity,” said committee chair Bill Lippert 
(D-Hinesburg). 

“There are too many Vermonters 
who have insurance but can't afford to 
use it,” agreed vice chair Chris Pearson 
(P-Burlington). Pearson, Lippert and 
Poirier all said hospital officials told 
them they were seeing more insured 
people defaulting on their co-payments. 
They cited data from the 2014 Vermont 


Household Health Insurance Survey last 
fall that found 27 percent of Vermonters 
with private health insurance could be 
considered underinsured — facing high 
deductibles and out-of-pocket expenses 
they could ill afford based on their 
income. 

Trinka Kerr, chief health care ad- 
vocate at Vermont Legal Aid, said her 
office hears complaints about high 
deductibles and co-pays for insurance 
obtained through the exchange. “When 
people compare it to Catamount, it falls 
short,” she said. 

The House Health Care Committee’s 
plan would make cost-sharing expenses 
“roughly equivalent to Catamount,” 
Pearson said. 

For example, a person earning 
$29,000 would have a $600 deductible 
under the House plan, compared with 
$1,500 under current health exchange 
plans. That person would pay $1,000 
under Shumlin’s proposal. 

The Health Care Committee’s 
challenge: to find a way to pay for the 


AFFORD TO USE IT. 
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expanded subsidy given that the budget 
writers working across the hall from 
them in the Statehouse can't spare 
a penny. The House Appropriations 
Committee has been grappling with 
financing existing programs as the state 
faces a projected $113 million revenue 
shortfall. 

The health care panel proposed a 
0.3 percent payroll tax — half as much 
as the governor suggested to pay for his 
health reform plan — along with a two- 

ened beverages. 

Both potential rev- 

plenty of critics, 
especially among 
businesspeople. 

Legislative lead- 
ers also have yet 
to commit to the 
House health care 
plan. 

"Cost-sharing is 
pretty important,” 

House Speaker 
Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown) 
said. But in the 
next breath he 
noted, “We can’t 
afford what we are 
doing now.” That House Appropriations 
Committee chair Mitzi Johnson pro- 
posed to eliminate funding for the 
current cost-sharing plan just one day 
after the House Health Care Committee 
voted to expand the program illustrates 
the conflict. 

“We are going to try to figure it out,” 
Smith suggested, indicating that the 
promise of increased cost-sharing aid 

It’s not a priority for House 
Republicans. House Minority Leader 
Don Turner (R-Milton) argues the state 
should focus first on fixing Vermont 
Health Connect. “Until we get our 
house in order, we shouldn't put money 
into anything new," Turner said. 

“The affordability question is im- 
portant,” said Senate Finance chair Tim 
Ashe (D/P-Chittenden). But he said he 
wants to better understand the need. 
“You don’t want to pour new money 
into a system for folks who don't use it.” 
As for how to fund a potential increase, 
“The priority on the Senate side is to see 


if we can address the affordability for 
consumers with dollars already being 
spent in the system,” Ashe said. 

Last Friday, the Shumlin administra- 
tion created new uncertainty when it 
announced that if the online exchange 
fails to meet specific milestones, the 
state will move to a hybrid federal ex- 
change beginning in 2017. Such a move 
could threaten the state’s ability to offer 
its premium and cost-sharing assistance. 

Poirier, experienced in wheeling and 
dealing on bills, 
remained hopeful 
that a compromise 
could be found on 
the funding for 
expanded sub- 
sidies. A penny- 

sugar-sweetened 
beverages, 
perhaps? 

Vermont’s cost- 
sharing assistance 
has always been 
restricted to indi- 
viduals and fami- 
lies buying private 
policies rather 
than ones through 
employers, which 
mirrors restric- 
tions on federal 
assistance. Poirier’s proposal wouldn’t 
change that 

Carberry now has better health cov- 
erage through her partner’s employer, a 
large business that isn’t required to pur- 
chase the health insurance plans sold 
on the state exchange. She pays $86 a 
month and has a $1,000 deductible and a 
total out-of-pocket maximum of $2,000. 
When she replaced her insulin pump in 
February, her share totaled $1,200. 

Given Carberry’s income, though, 
those expenses are still not sustainable. 
“This is not a solution for me,” she said. 

Carberry believes lawmakers should 
make insurance affordability a priority, 
but she sees subsidies as a temporary 
solution. 

“It is hard to say what the real remedy 
would be,” she said. “There is so much 
work we have to do. It really involves a 
lot of people coming together and hash- 
ing it out.”© 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com or 
343-9288 
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Mississippi Hanging Case 
Has Vermont Connection 



Rainville was a 21-year-old Air Force trainee when 
Byrd shot her mother while robbing the small Port 
Gibson, Miss., grocery store her family owned. Byrd was 
paroled just before the 2006 election in which Rainville, a 
Republican, waged a hard-fought race against Democrat 
Peter Welch for the open seat. 

In a 2006 interview while she was running for 
Congress, Rainville told the Burlington Free Press that 
the murder was a traumatic event in her life from which 
she learned hard lessons. Rainville said white men in the 
community went to her father and offered to take care of 
the killer. 

“My dad, of course, Immediately put the word out, 
'Absolutely not," Rainville told this reporter in 2006. "It 
taught me, or showed me, how easy it is to react badly and 
to react judgmentally." 

Nine years after Byrd was paroled, he was found hang- 
ing from a tree — two weeks after going missing. Autopsy 
results are pending. 

According to the Los Angeles Times , local residents 
and authorities said Byrd had stayed out of trouble since 
he was paroled. 

adjutant general in the National Guard when she was 
elected in 1997 by the Vermont legislature. She stepped 
down in 2006 to run for Congress. She has since moved 
to the Washington, D.C.. area and is chief operating officer 
of a consulting firm that advises government agencies on 
crisis response. 


TERRI HALLENBECK 



“That's not to say any conduct here was legal or will ever 
be legal, or to minimize the very serious nature of the conduct 
and how it compromised the border,* Ross said. 

Reiss said that McAllister was a kingpin who for years was 
able to keep his hands clean while getting several younger 
people in Franklin County to do the “dirty work." 

McAllister forfeited to the government a home heating 
delivery truck, 34 guns, two Harley-Davidson motorcycles, 
a Polaris ATV, a Chevy Tahoe SUV and a Ford pickup truck. 
Prosecutors are still seeking to take his home in Montgomery, 
jewelry and another truck. 
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UVM Campus Smoking-Ban Proposal 
Sparks Debate 



S ome cigarette smokers show 
respect and others are rude, 
as Haley Agront sees it The 
19-year-old University of 
Vermont student won’t smoke in front of 
children. She lights up mostly in desig- 
nated smoking areas, such as the one on 
the side of the library, where she sat on 
a bench between classes last week, nurs- 
ing a Newport. 

Agront accepts existing prohibitions 
on smoking indoors. But she opposes a 
proposal to ban tobacco altogether from 
the UVM campus. The new rule was 
supposed to go into effect in January 
but stalled partly due to objections from 
students. 

College students are adults, and they 
should be free to make decisions about 
their own health, according to Alex 
Dickinson, a 21-year-old junior from 
Essex Junction majoring in philosophy 
and religion. The proposed ban “makes 
us feel like the school is saying we’re too 
stupid to understand the consequences 
of the habit we've chosen.” 

“I just don't agree with the fact that I 
should have to walk, like, 12 minutes off 
campus to smoke a cigarette,” said Agront. 

The New Jersey freshman has 
smoked since she was 15. She argued 
that if the goal is to make people quit, the 
ban will fail. The resulting hassle might 
make her smoke less, but not give it up, 
Agront predicted. “If I want a cigarette, 
I’m going to smoke a cigarette,” she said. 

Now that the public health war 
against smoking has eradicated ciga- 
rettes from much of the indoor world, 
the smoke-free campaign is going out- 
side. Municipal outdoor spaces such as 
Burlington’s Church Street have recently 
banned smoking, and many colleges are 
kicking smokers off their greens. 

Approximately 1,500 college cam- 
puses are smoke-free, and UVM should 
join them, said Dr. Jan Carney, cochair 
of the UVM Tobacco-Free Steering 
Committee, which is pushing for the ban. 

She ticks off her reasons: There is no 
safe level of exposure to secondhand 
smoke, according to the U.S. surgeon 
general; cigarette butts are an envi- 
ronmental problem; and the ban, she 
believes, will help reduce smoking rates. 

Studies since 2000 indicate such 
restrictions can help make nonsmoking 
the social norm, said Carney, associate 
dean for public health at UVM College of 
Medicine and a former Vermont health 


commissioner. As a result, some people 
quit and others never start, Carney said. 

Tobacco use remains the No. 1 cause of 
preventable death in Vermont. Smoking 
causes heart disease and various cancers. 
Roughly 75,000 Vermont adults smoke, 
and half of those who keep it up will die 
of tobacco-related causes, according to 
the Vermont Health Department. 

The percentage ofVermont adults who 
smoke dropped from 21 to 17 between 
2000 and 2012. The health department 
goal is to reduce that number to 12 per- 
cent by 2020. It’s against the law to light 
up in Vermont workplaces, restaurants 
and bars. Many other states have similar 
restrictions, although Vermont was out 
front in the smoke-free bar movement. 

College-educated adults tend to 
smoke at lower rates than adults without 


a degree. But a significant number of 
college students do smoke, and some 
never quit. Roughly a quarter of student 
smokers at UVM start when they come 
to the school, according to a survey cited 
by Carney. 

She said other colleges have found it 
takes two to three years to successfully 
roll out a ban, and UVM wants to take 
the time to do it right. “You just don’t 
flip the switch,” Carney said, noting that 
the university has been working up to 
zero tolerance for tobacco with surveys, 
forums and quit programs targeting stu- 
dents and employees. 

But a total of 15 people attended four 
town-hall-style meetings on the proposed 
ban, said Carney. Most asked basic ques- 
tions about the proposal and there was no 
real debate, she added. The low turnout 


contributed to the decision to delay im- 
plementation of the ban to “ensure that 
we really had made our best effort to have 
a campus-wide process,” Carney said. 

Other Vermont colleges ban smoking 
inside buildings, including residence 
halls, and to varying degrees near them. 

At Saint Michael’s College, smoking 
close to building entryways is a no-no; 
Champlain College restricts smoking 
close to all buildings on campus, espe- 
cially dorms. Outdoor smoking is banned 
within 25 feet of residence hall entries 
and operable windows at all times. 

UVM president Tom Sullivan will 
ultimately decide whether and when to 
implement the ban at the state univer- 
sity. His decision is expected this se- 
mester. It’s unclear what penalty, if any, 
would be imposed for violations. 

Jordan LaFond, a 19-year-old sopho- 
more from Georgia, Vt., believes the 
ban should have been implemented 
as planned in January. Many students 
ignore current UVM rules, she said, 
including the one prohibiting smoking 
within 25 feet of the entrance to build- 
ings such as the library. 

As LaFond spoke on a recent morning 
in front of the library, several students 
puffed away in plain view about 15 feet 
from the main entryway. Cigarette butts 
lay in the melting snow by the library's M 
front steps, despite bright blue smoke- < 
free-zone signs plastered on nearby § 
columns and benches. < 

Administrators pushed to reduce 3 
smoking on the steps in 2013 after stu- 3 
dents complained about tobacco clouds 
that formed near the door. That’s re- 
duced but not eliminated the problem, 
according to students. g 

It's time for the school to push anti- ES 
smoking programs harder, said LaFond. V 
She has no sympathy for the habit. “My g 
grandma died of lung cancer because of jjj 
smoking, so I haven’t touched a cigarette 
in my life,” LaFond said. “Never will 1 
ever try it, and I think it’s a gross, dis- S 
gusting habit.” g 

LaFond supports the Church Street g 
Marketplace smoking ban, which was w 
implemented in December. If the city 
can do it, she implied, why can’t UVM? 

A quick walk down to Church Street r- 
from campus thatsamemorningshowed £ 
that the ban there is not uniformly s 
obeyed. A woman smoked a cigarette on i| 
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the Marketplace in front of the entrance 
to the Burlington Town Center, ignoring 
multiple signs instructing smokers not 
to light up. 

But there were fewer smokers — and 
cigarette butts — in that location than 
before the ban took effect in December. 
Many have since moved to side streets, 
and their migration has generated new 
complaints about sec- 
ondhand smoke and 
cigarette-butt litter 
at spots such as the 
sidewalk on the north 
side of Cherry Street, 
between Church Street 
and the Vermont 
Health Department. 

Employees at the 
health department have 
raised concerns about 
the new smoke spot 
“They were very vocal, 
saying “What have you 
done?’ said Ron Redmond, executive di- 
rector of the Church Street Marketplace. 

Other employers downtown also 
complained about the problem moving 
to new coordinates. 

In response, the Church Street 
Marketplace is putting up signs this 
week to make clear that the no-smoke 
zone encompasses portions of side 
streets off Church between Main and 
Pearl, including the problem spot on 
Cherry. 

Tickets for violating the policy can 
run $50 to $100, but enforcement efforts 
so far have stressed education, not fines, 
Redmond said. Most of the feedback 
about the ban has been positive, he added. 

Still, some of the ex-Church Street 


smokers feel persecuted. “I don’t think 
it’s right ... Who is anybody to tell you 
what to do?" asked Daniel Gomez, a 
maintenance worker. He clustered with 
other smokers last week at the new gath- 
ering place by the health department. 

Whatever antismoking program 
might come out of that building will be 
tough to sell to Gomez. “I've been smok- 
ing since I was 16,” he 
said. “You can’t just 
tell me to quit” 

But others said 
the ban is improving 
the street, and some 
of those encouraging 
belong to smok- 
Puffing next to 
Gomez, Christopher 
Thompson said a 
group he considers to 
be a “bad element,” 
people he believes are 
heroin addicts and 
drug users, isn't congregating as much 
in front of Burlington Town Center. 
That’s a good thing in a place that wants 
to cater to families with children, he 

“It’s still going on, but it’s less than 
what was going on,” said Thompson, 
who does maintenance work for the 
Church Street Marketplace and ob- 
serves the scene on a daily basis. 

Thompson never smokes in front of his 
own son, and since the ban, he reasoned, 
children who visit the Marketplace aren’t 
seeing as much smoke. 

He said, “It's a good thing. It really 
is.”© 

Contact: molly@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Sally Shane 

1936-2015, SHELBURNE. VT 


Sarah ‘Sally" Ide Shane 
passed away on March 
11. 2015, at Wake Robin In 
Shelburne where she made 
her home for the past 10 
years. Born in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.. Sally attended Wyoming 
Seminary, the Northfield 
Mount Hermon School and 
Elmira College. Her lifelong 
friends from these schools 
remember their wonder- 
ful times together with 
great fondness, particu- 
larly their year abroad at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Sally married first Richard 
Harter Paterson and then 
John Buckley Shane, her 
life partner. She and Buck 
moved to Vermont in 1971 


and settled in Woodstock, 
where they owned Morgan- 
Ballou and Woodstock Travel 
for many happy years. Sally 

impressing all with her cook- 
ing. gardening and elegant 
attire. She spent the last 
year bravely coping with 
terminal cancer, discovered 
shortly after Buck passed 
away in March 2014. Even 
during difficult periods in her 

word for everyone. 

Sally leaves a daughter, 
Julie Bressor. and her hus- 
band, James, and grand- 
children Josh, Anna and 
Jack: stepson John Buckley 
Shane Jr., and his wife, Mary 
Lou. and their sons, Conner 
and Jacob; stepdaughter 
Barbara Schwaner, and 

course her great friend, the 
universally loved Darabee, 
one of the nicest dogs 
around. Sally's family want 
to thank friends and staff 
at Wake Robin, a wonderful 
community of Interest- 
ing and caring people who 
became members of Sally's 
extended family. Memorial 
gifts can be made to Wake 
Robin (Patrick McKee, Wake 
Robin, 100 Wake Robin 
Drive, Shelburne. VT 05482) 
for the upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the gardens. There 
will be a memorial service 



Rita Pauline 
Dupont 

1922-2015, SWANTON. VT 

Rita Pauline Dupont 93, 
passed away on March 17, 
2015, in Swanton surrounded 
by her loving family. She 
was born March 9, 1922, 
in Winooski to Narcisse 
and Marie (Gaboriault) 
Soutlere. She married the 
love of her life, the late Romeo 
Dupont on June 14. 1941. 

Left to cherish her 
memory are her children 
and their spouses: Joyce 
and Come Bombardier. Joan 
and Robert Perras, Joanne 


and Phillip Kinne, Richard 
and Marie Dupont, Nancy 
Rousselle, Susan and John 
Couillard. and Bruce and 
Lucille Dupont; 16 grandchil- 
dren; 24 great-grandchil- 
dren: two great-great-grand- 
children; brother-in-law 
Urbain Dupont; many nieces 
and nephews; extended 
family; and friends. She was 
predeceased by her husband 
Romeo in 1994, her parents, 
her grandson James Dupont, 
her son-in-law Daniel 
Rousselle. and 13 brothers 

Visitation was held 
Monday, March 23 at the 
LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service 
in Winooski. A Mass of 
Christian Burial was held 
on Tuesday, March 24, at 
St. Francis Xavier Catholic 
Church in Winooski. In 
lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions may be made in her 
name to Franklin County 
Home Health/Hospice, 

3 Home Health Circle, 

Suite 1, St. Albans, VT 
05478. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneral 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and print 
at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or contact us 
at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 



Celebrate 


the Life of 


Larry Piano 


A full obituary will appear at a later date. 

This celebration is hosted by Larry's closest 
friends in Vermont, and we will welcome Larry’s fam- 
ily from Florida and share with them his Vermont 
friends and contributions to the community. Come 
as you are, stay as long as you like; no RSVP is 

Feel free to share your thoughts and stories at 
the podium as you wish. A "thank-you" board will be 
available as well as a place to post business cards, 
brochures and messages to express your thoughts. 

We are also looking for a volunteer or two who 
could videotape and photograph the celebration to 
share with Larry’s family members who are in Florida 
and unable to attend. Contact mathh6@aol.com. 

Donations In Larry's memory may be made to 
Fowler's R&R Corporation, which is dedicated to 
helping our nation’s vets transition back to civilian 
life. Larry worked passionately for the last two years 
of his life and believed in the cause and its mission. 
Fowler's R&R, PO Box 38. Whiting, VT 05778 or online 
at fowlersrandr.org. 


Mark your family's 
milestones in lifelines. 

Iifelines.sevendaysvt.com 
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With Music, the Nile Project 
Delivers a Pan- African Message 



s it courses from Lake Victoria 
to its sprawling delta at the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Nile 
River passes through no fewer 
than 11 countries. For each, the river is a 
lifeline. But that lifeline is so fragile that 
the United Nations has singled out eastern 
Africa as a region where increasing water 
scarcity portends dire economic, nutrition 
and sanitation problems. 

The issues pertaining to the world's 
longest river are enormously complex, and 
one unusual and ambitious international 
organization contends that the best way to 
begin addressing them is through music. 

The Nile Project is a multifaceted 
music and education program that will 
make three stops in our region within the 
next month: at Burlington’s flynn center 
for the performing arts on March 28, at 
Middlebury College on April 2, and at the 
hopkins center for the arts at Dartmouth 
College on April 17. The project includes 
more than a dozen East African musicians 
who not only perform in a diverse array of 
traditions but also teach classes and lead 
workshops on how to use art to address 
geopolitical issues. 

When the Nile Project visits Burlington, 
for instance, the main event will be its 
Saturday evening concert But the par- 
ticipants will also visit the University of 
Vermont to present talks called “Civic 
Engagementand the Management ofWater 


Resources,” "The Nile and 
African Identity" and “The 
Role of Musicians in Social 
Movements.” Similar 
activities are planned 
for the Middlebury and 
Dartmouth campuses. 

Several years in the 
making, the project is 
largely the creation of Mina 
Girgis, an Egyptian ethno- 
musicologist with a back- 
ground in cross-cultural 
music education. Speaking 
by phone from a bus east- 
bound on Interstate 80 
in Ohio, Girgis tells Seven 
Days that he was inspired 
to launch the project by a 
concert of Ethiopian funk 
music he attended in San 
Francisco. He thought the 
music would be relevant to 
modern Egyptians, whose 
country had just undergone the upheaval 
of the Arab Spring. 

"Water conflict isn't really a platform 
for a dialogue between the people of dif- 
ferent [African] countries,” says Girgis. 
“They weren’t even in the conversation, 
even though they share a river that is be- 
coming the subject of the world’s major 
water conflict. I could see how a musical 
conversation could have an impact on the 


larger water conversation that needed to 
happen — starting from a place of cultural 
empathy and a more systemic view of the 
Nile.” 

In 2012, Girgis led a scouting trip to 
the 11 countries of the Nile Basin, meet- 
ing musicians and activists along the way. 
Since then, the Nile Project has held three 
enviro-musical residencies — two in Egypt, 
one in Uganda — and its roster of musicians 


has grown from 18 to 28. Thirteen of them 

Those musicians perform in traditions 
that long predate the founding of the coun- 
tries now engaged in border skirmishes 
over water rights. Sophie Nzayisenga, for 
instance, plays the inanga, a Rwandan 
instrument akin to a zither. Ahmed Said 
Abuamna, from Sudan, is regarded as a 
modern-day master of the masankop, a 
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lyre-like instrument with a millennia-long 
history'. 

Girgis says the music resulting from 
this pan-African collaboration transcends 
its constituent styles. In bringing them all 
together, the Nile Project “gives a space 
for a musical diversity onstage that really 
keeps the show moving and keeps people 
engaged," he says. Girgis estimates that 95 
percent of the music was composed spe- 
cifically for the project's performances. 

It's difficult not to enjoy the lively, ex- 
citing music of the Nile Project, but how 
does that translate into social activism? 
Girgis considers the project a form of “cul- 
tural diplomacy”: The music jumpstarts 
a conversation about the environmental 
and political issues currently faced by its 
origin cultures, he says. Entertainment 
inspires audiences to learn — a process 
that, ideally, leads in turn to awareness 

So far, the Nile Project has launched 
a fellowship program for university stu- 
dents in Africa and has sponsored the Nile 
Prize, a competition to develop innovative 
solutions to the river's mostpressingprob- 
lems. Those include providing irrigation 
and nutrition to a poor region with one of 

I COULD SEE HOW A MUSICAL 
CONVERSATION COULD 
HAVE AN IMPACT 

ON THE LARGER WATER CONVERSATION 
THAT NEEDED TO HAPPEN. 

MINA GIRGIS 


the highest rates of population growth in 
the world. 

Girgis also hopes to collaborate in the 
near future with the Smithsonian Folklife 
Festival. The group's second album of re- 
corded music is in the works, as is a docu- 
mentary film about the project. 

Just as the protean project results from 
extensive collaboration, so the area venues 
slated to host the Nile Project jointly ap- 
plied for the grant to bring it here, liza 
sacheli, director of Middlebury College’s 

MAHANEY CENTER FOR THE ARTS, Says these 

events represent the first large-scale 
collaboration of some of the biggest arts 
venues in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

“Not so very' long ago, this might have 
been seen as competing,” Sacheli says, 
“but recent market research revealed that 
we’re not stealing audiences from each 
other. There’s not a lot of overlap. We may 
be helping each other, and that opened up 
new possibilities for us. A healthy arts tide 
will raise all of our boats.” 

That cooperative effort echoes the 
spirit of riparian cultural exchange that is 
the heart and soul of the Nile Project © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Otlclball Artifacts + Poets = Ideas 
in a Sheldon Museum Exhibit 



BY JULIA SHIPLEY 

L ast November, bill brooks, execu- 
tive director of the henry sheldon 

MUSEUM OF VERMONT HISTORY in 

Middlebury, offered six local poets 
a tour of the museum's "somewhat idio- 
syncratic” collection of Vermont artifacts. 
First Brooks ushered the poets through 
the current exhibits; then he introduced 
them to parts of the archive, founded in 
1882, that visitors do not usually get to see. 
Those included the packed basement, the 
stuffed attic and the barn, all brimming 
with everyday items from the 19th century. 
But this was no ordinary tour. The poets 

— JANET FANCHER, KARI HANSEN, RAY HUDSON, 
JANICE MILLER POTTER, MARY F.C. PRATT and 

david weinstock, all members of the spring 

STREET POETS WORKSHOP OF ADDISON COUNTY 

— were also on a collecting mission. They 
were gathering material, literally and figu- 
ratively, to write a series of poems inspired 
by things in the Sheldon Museum. 

As the poets wandered the museum’s 
rooms and poked through drawers and 
boxes, they found plenty of evocative 
fodder — a belt of caribou teeth, a flute, 
paintings, a drawer full of eyeglasses, a 


woman’s diary, a marble road sign. Now 
their object-inspired poetry has become 
the museum's newest collection. In a 
currently running exhibit called “The 
Museum as Muse for Six Vermont Poets: 
‘No Ideas But in Things,’” visitors can read 
the 25 poems on display beside the objects 
that inspired them. 

“Henry Sheldon was a late-19th-cen- 
tury, early-20th-century hoarder," explains 
Weinstock, who first recognized the col- 
lection’s poetic potential. A former inter- 
preter of objects for Connecticut’s Mystic 
Seaport museum, Weinstock conceived of 
“The Museum as Muse” and brought his 
idea to Brooks. Partial funding for the proj- 
ect came from the Vermont Community 
Foundation. 

This is the first organized collabora- 
tive endeavor for the Spring Street Poets, 
an invitation-only group cofounded by 
Weinstock that has been meeting for 18 
years on Thursday afternoons at Carol’s 
Hungry Mind Cafe in Middlebury. Until 
this past winter, the group focused on 
workshopping verse generated by the 
members’ individual lives. Following the 


Sheldon tour, however, the poets began 
drafting object-inspired poems, a literary 
technique practiced by poets such as Rilke, 
Keats, Ezra Pound, Elizabeth Bishop and 


William Carlos Williams. The last poet 
inspired the show’s title with his famous 
declaration: “Say it, no ideas but in things." 
While the practice of teasing poetic 


The Museum of Everyday Life 
Explores the Quintessence of Dust 


| BY NICOLE HIGGINS DESMET 


| 

2 



L ast week, a curious call to artists 
caught our attention and quickly 
evoked the question, “Does this 
really qualify as art?" 

The quirky call came from clare dolan. 
the self-described “chief operating phi- 
losopher" of the even quirkier museum of 
everyday life in Glover. The self-service 
museum is housed in an unheated, un- 
locked barn beside her house. And, true 
to its name, it has mounted surprisingly 
informative, well-researched annual ex- 
hibitions on such everyday objects as the 
safety pin, the pencil and the toothbrush. 
Dolan recently installed a seasonal exhibit 
titled “Get Out of This One: Broken Snow 
Removal Devices of the NEK" 

Her current call? It’s for dust. Yes, 
you read that right: the kind that makes 
bunnies. 

Dolan describes dust as the “most ubiq- 
uitous substance that gathers in all corners 
of everyday life.” For the exhibit, she seeks 
all kinds of dust-related items, including 
dust-removal objects, anecdotes, dust 
scholarship — apparently, that is a thing 


— and works of dust art. She also hopes 
to obtain dust samples from locations as 
distant as outer space and as intimate as a 
celebrity’s belly button. 


Dolan explains in a phone conversation 
that the project was conceived “more with 
whimsy than thoughts of permanence." 
The dust in her home environment was her 


initial inspiration. But as Dolan researched 
the topic, she began to consider its depths. 
“There’s a lot to it,” she marvels. “There's 
a lot to dust.” 

For the museum’s fifth season, which 
she calls a miniature milestone, “We’re 
going to go a little bit more abstract, a little 
bit more out there," Dolan says. But she 
assures us the direction won’t be perma- 
nent. “It just seemed like a good year to try 
something a little bit diflerent.” 

Dolan modestly notes that she doesn't 
think her idea is original. She cites two 
books published in the past decade on the 
subject of dust: The Secret Life of Dust: 
From the Cosmos to the Kitchen Counter, 
the Big Consequences of Little Things by 
Hannah Holmes; and Dust: A History of 
the Small and the Invisible by Joseph A. 
Amato. And Dolan rapturously describes 
an account she read of Italian director 
Romeo Castellucci’s 2014 production of 
Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring, which used 
bone dust in place of ballerinas. (He cre- 
ated machines that made the dust “dance” 



GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAVSVT.COM =■ 


inspiration from stuff isn’t new. applying wheels, baby shoes, a hair taken from 
it to the artifacts of the Sheldon Museum Napoleon, diaries and a stuffed cat Many 
was — and, say some of the poets, it was a items sparked her personal memories, she 
revelatory experience. says. Others, such as the “Petrified Boy,” 

Hudson, for instance, is a retired ignited a flurry of research, which Pratt 
ethnologist of the Aleutian Islands who distilled into her poem about this plaster 
describes the practice of writing poetry figure that was passed off as an authentic 
. “freeing endeavor" compared with human fossil in the late 1800s. 


his former day job, which 
involved intense scholar- 
ship and documentation. 

On the museum tour, he 
discovered one of his ideas 
in a box marked “Alaska” 
that a Sheldon staffer pro- 
duced. Hudson opened the 
box and examined each 
item, finding a caribou- 
tooth belt in excellent 
condition. “I was surprised 
I was able to unfold it," he DAVI 
recalls. 

From that unfolded belt, Hudson cre- 
ated a poem, part of which reads, “Kept in 
a hushed / box, it longs for winter, longs 
to be told / things haven't changed all that 
much.” It’s an unverifiable yet intriguing 
assertion, the kind he could never have 
made in his ethnographic work 

“It was overwhelming," says Pratt, as 
she remembers how that first tour un- 
earthed a vast number of appealing items, 
including blacksmith’s tools, a life-size 
plaster horse, a collection of spinning 


A LATE-19TH- 
CENTURY, EARLY- 


HOARDER. 


D WEINSTOCK 


Hansen’s poem about 
a bustle derives from 
her investigation of the 
museum’s clothing collec- 
tion, while Weinstock was 
stirred to verse by a union 
label reminding him of the 
kind that used to be sewn 
into garments. Visitors 
can see the pairings for 
themselves — or, at the 
March 26 reception, listen 
to the poets read their ar- 
tifact poems. Either way, 
offers lyrical testaments to the 
least 25 ideas live among the 


Sheldon Museum’s things. ® 



After just one week, Dolan has received 
two related series of photographs involving 
brooms and street cleaners from a French 
couple; she’s been promised the loan of 9/11 
ashes from david Fairbanks ford of the main 
street museum in White River Junction; 
and she’s heard from an artist who is work- 
ing on mounting dust bunnies with adhe- 
sives. “I’m really interested to see how that 
works out,” Dolan says. We are, too. 

Many of the submissions have been 
ideas rather than objects. "People have 
written in saying things like, Do you know 
about Man Ray's photo 'Dust Breeding’?" 
She does. Dolan appreciates the tips as 
she curates in real time, actively generat- 
ing the exhibit as people send in ideas 


and, of course, actual dust. The museum 
welcomes participation during all phases 
of the project, she says. 

The seemingly endless possibilities 
of her humble subject may be more than 
Dolan bargained for. "Fm worried now,” 
she admits. “It’s an ambitious choice, and 
I'm worried, oh, that I’m not going to have 
enough time to do it justice. But you know, 
there could always be ‘Dust; Part 1’ and 
“Dust; Part 2.'”® 

INFO 

•Dust," opening Sunday, May 31, at the Mu- 
seum of Everyday Life in Glover. For more Into 

form atmuseumofeverydaylife.org. 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


As far as I can tell, nations have stopped for- 
mally declaring war since the end of World War 
II. But can war only be declared between na- 
tions? With the rise in terrorist groups, could 
the U.S. or another country declare war against 
Al-Qaeda or ISIS or some other group rather 
than another nation? Or is any declaration of 
war just plain irrelevant these days? 

Steve Mirro, Cape Coral, Fla. 



H ow quaint, Steve. 

You’re talking about 
war like it's a card 
game played by Boy 
Scouts, with rules enforced by 
creepy grown men wearing 
khaki shorts. Back here in real- 
ity, though, the U.S. isn’t going 
to forgo its milk and cookies 
because it launches a missile at 
someone it wasn't supposed to. 
Because that’s how the interna- 
tional system works: Laws are 
only as strong as the willingness 
of the most powerful country, 
or group of countries, to back 
them up. 

That said, you’re right: 
While formal declarations of 

s quired, they definitely used to 

S be more common. Between 

> 1800 and 1950, political scien- 

5 tist Tanisha Fazal has pointed 

z out, approximately half of all 

S interstate “wars" — protracted 

and intense armed violence 
involving two or more states 


— were declared. Since then, 
however, we’ve had about the 
same number of conflicts, but 
only three of them have been 
declared, and none of those by a 
so-called Great Power, like the 
U.S., the UK, China, France, etc. 

So what accounts for the 
decline? At this point, declaring 
war is worse than irrelevant — 
it’s basically all downside and 
no upside. Even for powerful 
countries, international orga- 
nizations like the UN can make 
it a pain in the ass to break the 
rules. This is especially true 
lately: In 1898 there were three 
codified laws of war; by 1998 
there were 33. Certain strategies 
and weapons aren’t allowed, 
and the military must be trained 
to exacting specifications. Lack 
of compliance means the pos- 
sibility of being tried for war 
crimes. (Under U.S. military 
law, declaring war also empow- 
ers the military to court-martial 
its private contractors; whether 


you see this as a benefit or a 
hindrance may depend on how 
cynical you are about things 
like the Abu Ghraib affair.) And 
a declared war affects countries 
not directly involved: Neutral 
states must remain impartial 
in trade, commerce and diplo- 
matic relations; alliance obliga- 
tions can be invoked. 

As a result, states now tend 
to avoid saying the W-word 
even when dispatching roving 
groups of armed personnel to 
foreign lands. Even though UN 
laws apply to “armed conflict,” 
which ought to override the 
declaration problem, the lack 
of labeling makes it harder to 
identify aggressive behavior 
and therefore trigger punitive 
action. 

In this context, then, George 
Bush’s decision (OK, we all 
know it wasn't his decision) 
to declare a legally confusing 
“War on Terror” was a well- 
calculated move. Congress, the 


so (though it did 
authorize military 
force). But the 
shocking visibility 
and scale of the 
9/11 attack allowed 
the U.S. to justify 
belligerent military 
objectives that were 
both widespread and 
vague. In Bush’s 
words, the “war" 
wouldn’t end until 
“every terrorist group of global 
reach has been found, stopped 
and defeated.” 

The combined facts that 
(a) the United States in 2001 
was the world’s undisputed 
leading power, (b) the attack 
scared our Western allies, too, 
and (c) it marked a new era of 
warfare against organized yet 
transnational non-state actors 
meant that the U.S. government 
had more or less free rein to 
respond however it wished. 
International law hadn’t 
adapted to deal with new, post- 
Cold War circumstances (and 
arguably it still hasn’t). For 
instance, since the object of 
aggression wasn’t a state, the 
U.S. used the umbrella term 
“terror” to justify attacking any 
terrorist, in any country, with- 
out warning. CIA agents used a 
drone to kill six men in Yemen 


in 2002. But Yemen didn’t rec- 
ognize this act as armed conflict 
on its land, nor did it or the U.S. 
consider themselves at war 
with one another. 

Another political benefit 
(and humanitarian nightmare) 
of waging quasi-war was made 
manifest in the November 
2001 executive order titled 
“Detention, Treatment, & Trial 
of Certain Non-Citizens in 
the War Against Terrorism” 
— also known as the catastro- 
phe of Guantanamo Bay. The 
order authorized the Defense 
Department to detain potential 
enemies of the state, citing as 
justification the national emer- 
gency then in progress. What 
this meant in practice, admin- 
istration lawyers would later 
explain, was that the detentions 
would continue until all the ter- 
rorists in the entire world were 
captured or eliminated — i.e., as 
long the U.S. government felt 
like it. 

The grim possibility here is 
that efforts to impose humani- 
tarian law on the practice of 
war have been at least in part 
counterproductive: Where 

once they might have played by 
at least some of the rules, states 
now have a greater incentive to 
avoid them entirely. One wants 
to believe in progress, but it’s 
hard not to suspect that war 
can be made only so civilized, 
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E ver notice that handsome stone 
apartment house situated on 
a large lot on Burlington’s St. 
Paul Street near the South End 
roundabout? It appears to have an astro- 
nomical observatory on its roof. WTF? 
Yes, that’s exactly what the place is — 

The 161-year-old Italianate build- 
ing has an exterior of quartzite quar- 
ried from ledges on what’s now South 
Willard Street. It was constructed for 
Dr. William Hickok, a Burlington native 
born in 1802 who made a fortune tend- 
ing to the health issues of wealthy New 
Yorkers. He returned to the Queen City 
as a retiree in 1850 and, four years later, 
built the 14-room home that became 
known as the Hickok Stone House. 

According to the Historic Guide to 
Burlington Neighborhoods, Doc Hickok 
spent the last three decades of his life 
engaged in his hobbies: astronomy and 
conchology. He assembled a large and 


valuable collection of seashells that was 
donated to the University of Vermont 
following his death in 1883. 

The rooftop observatory, which 
takes the place of the cupola associated 
with the Italianate architectural style, 
contained a telescope 6.5 inches in di- 
ameter that could magnify objects up to 
400 times. It was, in its day, the largest 
telescope in the state of Vermont, notes 
the 1991 edition of the Burlington neigh- 
borhood guide written by David J. Blow 
and published by the Chittenden County 
Historical Society. 

Hickok must have had a fabulous 
view of the heavens in the pre-electric- 
light era. And the land surrounding his 
home was largely undeveloped in the 
second half of the 19th century. 

The house passed to the doctor's son, 
Horatio, who lived there with his family 
and his father’s widow, Laura Ann Platt. 
In 1925, Burlington grocer and devel- 
oper Paul Kelley purchased the property. 


The house at that time was part of a 
20-acre parcel, through which Kelley 
cut Margaret, Marion, Ledgemere, 
Charlotte and Caroline streets. He sold 
house lots in the area that’s today known 
as the Five Sisters neighborhood. 

But it wasn’t named after any off- 
spring of Kelley’s — and is, in fact, 
something of a misnomer. According 
to a 2008 City of Burlington survey, 
Caroline, Charlotte and Catherine 
(originally Katherine) streets were all 
named for daughters of Edward and 
Maria Buell Hungerford, who had also 
developed the area. Margaret Street was 
named for Kelley’s wife, while Marion — 
also referred to as Marian — Street was 
“most likely named for one of [Kelley’s] 
nieces,” the survey states. The couple 
did not have children. 

Let's return to the observatory: The 
telescope was removed some time after 
Hickok's death and before Kelley’s 
1928 conversion of the building into a 


summer-season hotel. The Hickok Stone 
House was remodeled in 1946 as a set of 
apartments that included the former 
observatory. 

About 20 years ago, Paul Handy, who 
had purchased the building in the 1980s, 
sealed off the wood-domed space and 
an identically proportioned space im- 
mediately beneath it. “There's only one 
egress from up there,” notes Joe Handy, 
who acquired the house 10 years ago fol- 
lowing the death of his uncle Paul. “The 
city's code says there has to be another 
way out, but it’s a historic building, so 
it would be hard to build an outside fire 
escape.” 

A tenant supplies a key to the pad- 
locked door, and Seven Days climbs a 
spiral staircase to find a four-windowed 
circular space with panoramic views 
of Lake Champlain and the South End. 
Plaster and wood debris are scattered on 
the bare floor, and a few slats are miss- 
ing from the dome. A fix-up to make the 
space compliant with the city's fire code 
would result in a spectacular aerie. 

The rest of the structure's interior 
appears to be in fairly good shape, 
considering its age. Joe Handy says he 
"completely renovated” the building, re- 
placing its roof and installing new pipes 
and wiring. But tenants of three of the 10 
apartments — none of whom was willing 
to be named — complain that their units 
need at least cosmetic improvements. 

Burlington code enforcement direc- 
tor Bill Ward says the Hickok Stone 
House has no outstanding violations. 
Handy responded promptly to a clogged 
drain in one of the apartments in 2011, 
Ward reports. The Hickok place was 
last inspected in 2013. “It met the mini- 
mum housing requirements,” Ward says, 
adding, "That’s not a very high bar.” 

While the building may no longer be 
a stately Victorian mansion occupied by 
a single family, Hickok’s observatory still 
towers over the Five Sisters neighbor- 
hood, a memorial to his stargazing in an 
age gone by. ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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POLI PSY ON THE PUBUC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


T he budget of the majority party 
makes drastic cuts to social 
services. It slashes already 
meager supports to the poor. It 
demands conces 
workers and consolidates 
agencies, which means 
eliminating jobs. The 
budgeteers resist the ex- 
ecutive’s modest efforts 
to rationalize health care 
spending and increase the 
number of people covered by 
the state. 

The U.S. congressional 
Republicans' 2016 budget 
resolution — a virtual Xerox 
of the Dickensian blueprint 
Paul Ryan has been pushing 
for years — is driven by... 

I meant to say the 
Vermont Democratic leadership's budget 
proposal — a virtual Xerox of the ones 
it’s been passing for years, only more 
Dickensian — is driven by a sacred and inviolable credo: Thou 
Shalt Not Levy Taxes. 

Pop quiz: Who said, “Typically we try to raise as little rev- 
enue as possible and we try to get to as many reductions as 
possible"? 

Newt Gingrich? Guess again. 

That was House Speaker Shap Smith, talking to VTDigger. 
org in January, after the governor’s budget address. You may 
notice in his statement the absence of such words as “needs," 
“infrastructure,” “services" or “people" 

For those having a hard time telling, Smith is a Democrat. 
In Washington, the GOP is salivating over Social Security, 
eager to transform guaranteed payments into stock market 
investment dividends. Future administrations will change the 
program’s name to Social Insecurity. 

The Vermont House Appropriations Committee sug- 
gests saving $1.6 million by counting $125 of supplemental 
security income — SSI, or “disability” — as part of a person’s 


total benefits. That is, they’d shave $125 
a month from the income of disabled 
Vermonters. 

While the Washington Republicans 
sic their dogs on Obamacare (and write 
a budget assuming it 
no longer exists), the 
Vermont legislature 
balked at the governor’s 
measly 0.7 percent pay- 
roll tax to make up the shortfall in doc- 
tors’ Medicaid reimbursements — costs 
that now are shifted onto pri- 
vate health care premiums. 

The tax would raise more 
than $41 million, according 
to the administration. But 
lawmakers fretted about the 
burden on businesses having 
to pay, like — eek! — $3,500 an- 
nually on a half-million-dollar 
payroll. 

The House Health Care 
Committee has proposed a 
0.3 percent tax instead, saving those 
businesses $2,000 — hopefully enough to keep them out of 
bankruptcy. 

The GOP budget has federal employees contributing more 
to their pensions. And, of course, gigantic cuts to every gov- 
ernment function mean gigantic layoffs. 

In Vermont, the governor is asking state workers to reopen 
contract negotiations and give back pay increases. State agen- 
cies have been ordered to find up to 325 positions to eliminate. 
Smith has not made a peep in defense of labor. 

After 10 years of cutting, the Democratic leadership is 
swinging its machetes at everything from adult daycare to 
energy efficiency. Disgusted by the endlessly bug-infested 
Vermont Health Connect website, they’ve got a fix: Give the 
techies less money! 

You know: Do more with less. 

Thankfully, revolt is brewing. A letter signed last week by 
23 members of the House Working Vermonters Caucus tells 
the speaker they are “unable to support a budget that includes 




drastic cuts, reductions in workforce 
and new revenue of only $35 million.” 
This caucus, as the late Minnesota 
senator Paul Wellstone put it, represents 
“the Democratic wing of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Of course, there are differences be- 
tween the national GOP and the Vermont 
Democrats. The Republican budget is 
based on a near-religious faith in trickle- 
down, or supply-side, economics — the 
idea that the rising tide produced by 
holding poor people’s heads under water 
will lift all boats. Indeed, the 
House Republicans’ blueprint 
accounts for the Miracle of the 
High Tide, to the tune of $147 
billion over 10 years, on the 
plus side of the ledger. 

Supply-side is a religion 
in the spiritual sense as 
well. “A budget is a moral 
document; it talks about where your 
values are,” Georgia Republican Rob 
Woodall, a member of the House Budget 
Committee, proudly told the New York 
Times last week. 

I do not know a Vermont Democrat 
who feels it’s right to screw poor and 
middle-class people. They just think it’s 
necessary. Because, as everyone says, 
Vermonters are taxed too much. This 
might also qualify as an article of un- 
proven faith. 

So some families under the supervi- 
sion of the state are killing their babies. 
Isn’t it a pity that caseloads at the 
Department for Children and Families 
must increase? 

Coldest winter in decades? Sorry, 
gotta cut heating fuel assistance. 

It is shameful that the prisons are full 
of mentally ill people. Alas, the program 
that reduces their recidivism must go. 
It’s a worthy, worthy goal to reduce the 
number of Vermont inmates being held 
in a private facility in Kentucky. But, 
hey, the feds will fork over $129 a day to 
house each of their inmates. And selling 
— er, sending — a few dozen Vermonters 
downriver will net the state $800,000. 

There is just one government func- 
tion lawmakers of both parties consider 
so urgent that it transcends financial 
considerations: Get the bad guys. 

The US. House GOP wants to bulk 
up the global war on terrorism by $12 


billion this year. Funding for actual wars 
will flow from a magical “emergency" 
font — located somewhere off the bal- 
ance sheet. Senate hawks are putting in 
for a real appropriation for the Pentagon. 

Here in Vermont, the legislature has 
also been busy socking it to evildoers. 

“Revenge porn” — posting someone's 
naked picture without her consent — 
will be a sex crime carrying three years' 
imprisonment. 

The failure to prevent child abuse if a 
person should “reasonably” have antici- 
pated it will be punished with 
10 years’ incarceration. The 
mere presence of illicit drugs 
in the household is considered 
abuse. Under a later iteration 
of the same bill, S.9, someone 
convicted of manufacturing 
methamphetamine where a 
child resides faces 30 years. 

And let no year pass without admin- 
istering another lash to the sex offend- 
er’s back. Act 1, the first signed by Gov. 
Shumlin this session, requires released 
sex offenders to inform the registry of 
a residence change within 24 hours, in- 
stead of the current three days. Violators 
of this supposedly victim-comforting 
mandate can be sent back to prison for 

(This regulation may be moot, since 
no sex offender is moving anywhere. 
Residency restrictions make virtu- 
ally every address “inappropriate” for 
them, and about 200 inmates of all sorts 
remain behind bars past their release 
dates for lack of housing.) 

Also, sentencing requires judges. 
Yet the courts will keep three unfilled 
seats empty for the foreseeable future. 
Enforcement means police and prisons, 
which cost plenty. 

So here’s a cheery thought: Maybe 
the state won’t have the money to do 
anything about these laws. 

Here’s a grim one: If the Dems don't 
pass a Democratic budget, they won't 
have the money to do anything but. © 
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A young man stood expectantly in front of an 
evaporator, his face illuminated by the orange 
glow coming from the steel contraption that 
boils maple sap down into syrup. After checking 
and rechecking to see if the syrup was ready, he 
opened a valve, releasing a rush of sweet-smelling, golden 
liquid into a container. 

“Oh, that's fancy!” he said with a wide grin that made 
his rosy cheeks look like apples. 

Another dude ran up, in Carhartts and a plaid shirt. “Is 
it ready? Oh, ho ho! It is ready?" 

Rosy Cheeks just smiled. 

Their boss, Joe Russo, yelled from across the room: “Is 
it ready?" 

“It’s ready!” hollered Rosy Cheeks. 

“OK," said Russo, approaching the evaporator. He 
plunged a dipper into the cooling syrup, swirled the pale 
amber liquid in the pan and brought it up to his face. “You 
don't even have to taste it,” he said, breathing deeply. “You 
can smell it” Satisfied, he handed the dipper to the guy in 
the plaid shirt who leaned in for a taste. 

“Oh, yeah!” he said, smacking his lips after a sip. 

The same giddiness overtakes Vermont sugar makers 


every spring as the first sap turns to syrup. But this par- 
ticular scene played out not in some backyard sugar shack 
but in a factory, where the human interaction was accom- 
panied by the rhythmic clanking of machinery and the 
occasional hiss of steam exiting the labyrinthine system of 
plumbing and piping. 

The evaporator alone cost a cool quarter million dol- 
lars — and it’s one of four inside the former Ethan Allen 
furniture plant in Island Pond. Once a symbol of local 
enterprise, that plant now serves as the base of operations 
for Connecticut-based Sweet Tree Holdings 1, LLC, which 
bought the building last April for about $700,000. Sweet 
Tree is one of many assets held by Wood Creek Capital 
Management, an investment arm of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

In the last two years, Sweet Tree has spent about $5.5 
million to purchase 7,000 acres of remote maple forest in 
the northeast corner of Vermont's Northeast Kingdom. In 
the past several months, workers installed 100,000 taps on 
a parcel in Warren’s Gore. When the spring sap run ends, 
the company plans to add another 150,000 in Avery's Gore, 
according to Wood Creek managing director Bob Saul, 
who is in charge of the Sweet Tree operation. 


That would make it the largest single maple producer 
in the U.S. — bigger than the current record holder, Green 
Mountain Mainlines in Fletcher, which drew sap from 
130,000 taps last year, according to the annual trade 
magazine The Official United States Maple Syrup Almanac. 
Vermont produces more maple syrup than any other U.S. 
state — a quantity valued at $49 million in 2013. 

Facts are harder to come by about what Sweet Tree 
plans to do with the syrup it harvests. No one — not Saul, 
or maple operation manager Russo, or Sweet Tree chief 
financial officer Michael Argyelan — will get specific, 
except to say the syrup won’t be sold locally, or even nec- 
essarily in liquid form. All three men said they intend to 
convert it into branded, value-added products, which will 
be sold worldwide in high-end markets. Some — perhaps 
all — of the manufacturing will take place on-site at the 
Island Pond plant. 

'It’s actually an aphrodisiac,” Argyelan said jokingly of 
his plans for the raw maple. When pressed, the CFO, who 
is a trained chemist, said he’s having products tested in 
South Carolina. A recent Associated Press story suggested 
the company could be brewing a fructose-free maple al- 
ternative to southern sweet tea. 




“Probably in the next three or four months we’ll know 
what we're doing,” Argyelan said. “Right now, everything’s 
just going into drums until we decide how to use it." 

Not surprisingly, this mega maple operation is the talk 
of tire town — or, more accurately, of Essex County. 

“I hear they’re putting in a million taps,” said a patron 
at Chez Pidgeon, a friendly roadside watering hole on 
Route 114 in Norton. 

“They say they want to be the biggest maple producer 
in the world," added another. 

Would that spell gloom or boom for Vermont's indig- 
enous maple producers, which have traditionally been 
mom-and-pop operations? 

“We were j ust talking about it, actually” said April Lemay, 
owner of April’s Maple in Canaan. Fifteen miles northeast of 
the Sweet Tree sugar bush, she taps about 15,000 trees on 
land her family has sugared for generations. “Our hope is 
that they’ll educate a consumer market that wouldn’t other- 
wise know about maple products." 

In other words, she hopes that Sweet Tree will grow the 
market, not flood the existingone. “We’re not built to com- 
pete with somebody like that,” Lemay said. “The market 
for us is very different. It’s much more about local and the 
people passing through, who buy into a small brand and 
buy into the business, not into the conglomerate.” 
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Matt Gordon, executive director of the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Makers Association, said other producers share 
Lemay’s concerns. “I think there’s trepidation in the in- 
dustry as a whole: Arc we making too much syrup? We've 
seen growth really take off in the last few years, but history 
is full of examples of production rapidly growing and then 
things falling out" 

MODERN MAPLE 

The Sweet Tree maple property stretches for about three 
miles along Route 114 north of Island Pond. From the 
road, passersby can see sap lines, strung taut between the 
trees, and a few shipping containers, which serve as pump 
houses. Aside from these, there’s little indication of the 
operation's industrial size. 

Here and there, small roads lead into the maple bush, 
which is scattered with yellow birch and softwood trees. 
In mid-March, the woods were still insulated with several 
feet of snow, but at waist level, a web of blue and white 
tubing connected the maples, fanning out in every direc- 
tion as far as the eye could see. Against the snow, the trees 
and an ashen sky, the blue sap lines looked electric. 
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Standing in the middle of it is surreal, but other than 
scale, this operation is not unusual: Vermont maple is 
growing — and evolving — at an unprecedented pace. 

According to Henry Marckres, chief of consumer 
protection and maple specialist at the Vermont Agency of 
Agriculture, Food & Markets, the number of maple taps 
throughout the state has grown by 400 percent in a single 
decade. In 2004, Marckres said, “We estimated there were 
a million taps in Vermont. By 2014 there were almost 4.27 
million taps. There’s going to be over five million this year.” 

And the taps are more productive than ever before. 
“Back in 2004, the goal was to get a quart of syrup per tap,” 
said Marckres. “Now the goal is to get a half gallon per tap. 
So you’ve got five times the number of taps, and twice the 
production per tap.” 

The difference is technology: This is not your grand- 
pappy’s horse-drawn sap-bucket operation. 

Today's taps are smaller than the old ones, but the plas- 
tic lines that replaced the old-school buckets now connect 
to vacuum-powered pumps that pull the juice from the 

“Hardly anybody collects sap with buckets now,” said 
Tim Wilmot, extension maple specialist at the University 
of Vermont’s Proctor Maple Research Center. “You just 
cannot get a decent amount of sap without the vacuum.” 

Wilmot said most large operations also pre-process the 
sap in reverse-osmosis machines, which remove up to 75 
percent of the water. The concentrated liquid takes less 
time and fuel to evaporate. With the increased efficiency, 
sugar makers can tap bigger tracts of land. 

Every drop of the world's maple syrup supply comes 
from hardwoods in a narrow swath of North America, ex- 
tending from the Great Lakes to the Canadian Maritimes. 
But, according to Gordon, only a tiny fraction of the trees 
in those areas have been tapped. In Vermont, it’s roughly 
5 percent, "and that’s a high percentage compared to 
New York or Michigan or elsewhere," he said. “So the 
growth could be phenomenal, but we’re not sure if we 
can grow the market in proportion ... so we don’t create 
an oversupply." 

So far, consumer demand has grown apace with in- 
s creasing supply, and the price of the product has remained 
jh relatively stable. Syrup currently sells for around $25 per 
g; gallon wholesale and retails for a lucrative $50. Quebec 
5 and the maple-producing New England states recently 
g agreed to standardize the quality-control process, which 
S forced Vermont to adopt a wordier system of “grad- 
ing" syrup. “Fancy" is now “Grade A Golden Color with 
Delicate Taste.” Grade B is “Grade A Dark with Robust 
in Taste." 

5 Economic logic suggests that if there were a way to 
S increase demand for syrup, the price would hold steady 
•jj or even rise. But historically, the state of Vermont has had 
Pj limited success in marketing liquid maple to cultures that 
° don’t eat pancakes or French toast. And while Vermont 
families may consume maple by the gallon, the average per 
w capita annual consumption in the United States hovers 
5 around a measly three ounces — roughly a quarter of a cup. 
z Tapping into new overseas markets and rolling out 
g value-added products that position maple as a healthy, 
1/1 natural alternative to refined sweeteners could be two 
ways to grow international demand. 

Another factor that could drive up the price of syrup is 
climate change, which is pushing the maple band farther 
north. Maple producers in Vermont are already seeing the 
g effects: On average, sugaring now begins eight days earlier 
fl and ends 11 days sooner than it did 40 years ago. All it takes 
§ is a freak warm spell in March or April to bring the sugar- 
55 ing season to an abrupt halt. 



From a U.S. investor’s point of view, the coldest, high- 
est locations in Vermont’s northeast corner may look like 
some of the last sweet spots to maximize its potential. “It’s 
sugar-maple carnage down here,” Saul said of southern 
New England, where the freeze-thaw cycle can cause the 
trees to crack, he explained, exposing them to blights and 
insect hazards. That hasn’t been an issue in frigid Essex 
County, where the winters remain reliably cold. 

FOREST ASSETS 

Sweet Tree is not alone in its quest to make money from 
maple. But it’s not every day that an out-of-state company 
snaps up large tracts of Vermont land, hires dozens 
of people and taps 100,000 trees in its first season. “It 
certainly seems like it's a first — for Vermont and probably 
for maple syrup,” said Gordon. 

It’s also the first from-scratch maple operation to 
commodify syrup not as an end in itself, but as part of an 
investment portfolio. Wood Creek Capital, and ultimately 
MassMutual, bank on long-term, predictable returns. 

Sweet Tree is betting as much on Vermont’s value as a 
lifestyle brand as it is on the maple syrup itself, Saul said. 
“We chose Vermont because it's pre-branded,” he said. 
“Thank you very much, state of Vermont, for having the 
best brand of any state.” 

And, in an increasingly food-obsessed world, the asset 
manager sees maple as a resource on the rise. “It’s becom- 
ing an ingredient in more and more products,” Saul said. 
“It's gaining more of a purchase on the public and food- 
consuming public’s mental state ... Every cooking show 
has some maple component.” 

Sweet-toothed consumers can now buy everything 
from bourbon to energy goo made with the stuff. The ski- 
racing Cochran family recently started selling a version 
of the latter called UnTapped from their Slopeside Syrup 
store in Richmond — and at Burlington’s Outdoor Gear 
Exchange. Last week, the UK-based Guardian ran a story 
about the product, headlined “Is maple syrup the new 
athletic superfoel?" 

Maple is also gaining ground in previously unexplored 
markets. “You have this global awakening going on," Saul 
said. “There’s a lot of syrup being sold in Japan, in Saudi 
Arabia, in Europe.” Gordon confirmed anecdotal evidence 
from local maple exporters of growing interest in Japan 
and China. “Also, in Oceania: Australia and New Zealand. 
Europe isn’t growing quite as fast," he said. 

Vermont is well equipped to supply that international 
demand, and many of its most productive maple forests 
are located in the northern counties. Woodlands cover 
most of the Northeast Kingdom, and that’s particularly 
true in Essex County, which is home to around 6,000 full- 
time residents — fewer than 10 people per square mile. 

Here, land is often traded among timber companies 
in thousand-acre plots, and much of it is conserved in 
perpetuity under the Forest Legacy Program. Such lands 
are privately owned but subject to oversight from the 
Department of Forests, Parks and Recreation. They can 
be used for forestry, agriculture or recreation but never 
developed. 

Sweet Tree’s properties in Warren’s and Avery’s Gores 
are "legacy lands,” previously used for timber harvest. To 
put the land into “current use” as a sugar bush — and enjoy 
the significant tax savings that come with keeping the land 
undeveloped — Sweet Tree must create a long-term forest 
management plan that complies with the forestry depart- 
ment's guidelines. 

With changes sweeping the maple industry, Vermont 
forestry commissioner Michael Snyder said he’s had to 
reconsider how maple forests are managed. With input 



from the maple community, he recently modernized the 
“current use" framework for sugar bushes monitored by 
the forestry department to encourage long-term forest 
viability. Clearing out everything but the maple trees, for 
example, is not permitted, and understory flora and debris 
must be left to decompose. 

The new guidelines, Snyder hopes, will help preserve 
maple as a Vermont product. “We have a shared interest in 
the health of the land and the sustainability of this really 
awesome product, which is a hallmark of Vermont. We 
need to take care of the forests so they can continue to 
provide sap and continue to provide forest.” 

“Even if all you care about is sap,” Snyder added, “it’s in 
your interest to protect forest health. We want people to 
find new ways to make money from the land, but we want 
to make sure we get it right." 


So far, Snyder said, he’s optimistic that the Sweet Tree 
properties are in good hands. “I think they’re paying at- 
tention and doing a good job. I haven’t done a lot of in- 
specting out there personally, but my sense of it is, it’s off 
to a good start.” 

Director Saul has been managing long-term woodland 
investments since the 1990s and lives on 250 acres of farm- 
land in western Massachusetts. Maple operation manager 
Russo runs his own sugar bush in Belvidere — 50,000 taps 
strong — and has been boiling maple for nearly five de- 
cades. The two have hired a couple of dozen experienced 
local woodsmen to handle the tapping operation. 

Snyder conceded that maintaining open public recre- 
ational access, which is required by the legacy easement, 
could be a struggle. “I’m kind of curious how people who 
want to travel across the land, hiking, hunting, skiing 


— whatever it is — how are they going to experience 
this?" he said, referring to the network of blue tap lines 
that snakes through the Sweet Tree sugar bush. Even with 
his extensive maple and forestry background, Snyder said 
those lines still take him aback. “When I see all this plastic, 
this wall of tubing along 114, it takes my breath away. Then 
I think, Actually, this is good." 

“This is very near and dear to me,” the commissioner 
said — referring to the working landscape as a whole. 
“These trees provide the scenic backdrop to the commu- 
nity — the natural infrastructure for recreation and clean 
air and water. But nobody pays for these things; timber 
and sap are the only things that pay their way. These other 
things are wonderful, and they have real value to Vermont, 
but they’re not bringing landowners any money.” 

NATIVE ECONOMY 

When Ethan Allen Global left Island Pond in 2001, it 
took more than 120 jobs with it The Connecticut-based 
furniture chain still has a manufacturing plant in nearby 
Orleans — it’s named after a Green Mountain hero, after all. 

Plans to put a wood-pellet plant in the old factory fell 
through years ago, but when Wood Creek bought the 
property in 2014, it inherited a ready stream of qualified 
workers — “people with exceptional work ethic, who are 
anxious to work hard and who want to work outdoors," 
as Saul put it. As an asset manager, he specializes in agri- 
culture and forest-based investments, which often require 
physical labor performed outdoors. Finding folks who are 
willing to do that kind of work can be a challenge else- 
where in the country. 

That’s not the case in Island Pond. At the moment, 
Sweet Tree employs 24 full-time workers. Saul said he 
plans to hire up to 20 more this summer, once tree tapping 
starts up again. The company ran help-wanted ads in the 
local papers, but Saul said most of his employees came in 
through word of mouth — and people are still stopping by 
the former Ethan Allen plant looking for work. 

In a conversation in February, Brighton town administra- 
tor Joel Cope said that despite lingering unease about indus- 
trial maple in the community, it may be a good match for 
Island Pond, a town he describes as “hard up for business." 

'We’re not in line for clean electronics factories or 
anything like that," said Cope. “This fits. We have wood.” 

Now that die operation’s up and running, some skep- 
tics seem to be embracing the economic boost. “I’ve gotta 
be honest; I'm not against it; Fm just concerned," said 
one local, sipping a whiskey with water at Chez Pidgeon 
last Tuesday. “But it has brought a lot of employment to 
people in this area that have been starving. Since Ethan 
Allen — I mean, it’s not totally gone, but there’s not much 
left around here anymore.” 

Even small producer Lemay said she welcomes the big 
company. “It brings jobs to the area, which is wonderful. I 
know a lot of the guys that work there. For someone who’s 
part of a small community — and trying to create jobs ... it’s 
good to see that type of economic development." 

People are definitely watching Sweet Tree — and not just 
in investment circles. “It’s early in the game,” said Snyder, 
noting that the company has barely even started its first sap 
run. The commissioner may not have fully inspected the 
operation, but it’s definitely on his radar. “I spend a lot of my 
time up there,” he said, “so I have an eye on it" 

Will Big Maple be a safer bet than a fickle furniture 
brand that evokes a Vermont patriot who was born in 
Connecticut? Future sugaring seasons will tell. Until 
nature turns the tables, ag investors like Sweet Tree are 
going with the flow. © 
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When Physics 
Meets Dance 

Marly Spieser-Schneider presents an Einstein-inspired work-in-progress 
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W hat do physics and dance 
have in common? Albert 
Einstein didn’t have any- 
thing to say on the subject 
as far as we know, but Marly Spieser- 
Schneider has set out to prove that the 
two are a match made in heaven. 

The Burlington choreographer 
will present a work-in-progress on 
Wednesday, April 1, at the FlynnSpace. 
The Vermont Artists' Space Grant she 
received from the Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts afforded her 60 
hours of creation time over 10 weeks, 
as well as an informal public showing. 
The grant challenges artists to focus on 
their creative process rather than on 
the presentation of finished, polished 

Spieser-Schneider, 27, whole-heart- 
edly embraces this concept, and her 
choreographic artistry reflects the mal- 
leable evolution that often characterizes 
a work-in-process. 

“My intrigue lies in the innate, 
functional movements that define us 
as human as well as the many varied 
physical skills we are able to practice 
and hone,” she explains in a release 
describing the upcoming show. Spieser- 
Schneider adds that what intrigues 
her most is not the perfection of form 
dancers can achieve but the process that 
occurs in the rehearsal hall, backstage 
and when no one is looking. 

“Sometimes even more fascinating 
are our blunders, missteps, miscalcu- 
lations and how we adapt them," she 

The choreographer graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 2009 
with a BFA in dance. She then traveled 
around that state teaching, perform- 
ing and producing, before making 
her way to Vermont in 2010. Locally, 
Spieser-Schneider has performed 
with formerly Middlebury-based 
Tiffany Rhynard’s Big APE (Big Action 
Performance Ensemble) and appeared 
in Hannah Dennison’s Dear Pina, in 
addition to works by local dancer-cho- 
reographers Paul Besaw, Clare Byrne, 
Hanna Satterlee and Toby McNutt. 



“My dance influences range far and 
wide, from tappers like Gregory Hines 
and Savion Glover to modern dance 
companies like Batsheva and Urban 
Bush Women,” said Spieser-Schneider 
in an interview. In Vermont, she founded 
Marly S. Danceworks, her platform for 
choreographic and performance-based 
projects. 

The muse for her upcoming 
FlynnSpace performance is Einstein's 
Dreams, a 1992 novel by Alan Lightman 
that Spieser-Schneider received as a gift 
from her mother, a science teacher. The 
book consists of 30 dated vignettes (the 
fictional dreams) that serve as analogies 
for time; that is, Einstein dreams night 
after night of different worlds where 
time exists in entirely unique ways. 
In one vignette, time stands still in the 
center of a town and grows faster the 



REMEMBER MOVEMENT 
AND REPLICATE IT, 

BUTALSOTO BE 
REALLY SPONTANEOUS 
AND REACTIVE. 



farther away its denizens venture. In 
another, people are stuck, forced to 
relive a single moment in their past a la 
Groundhog Day. 

Einstein’s Dreams was an interna- 
tional best seller and translated into 
30 languages. Intrigued by several 
of its chapters, Spieser- 
Schneider decided to translate 
Lightman’s prose into dance. 

Her performance is titled 3 
May 1905, inspired by certain 
chapters in the book that suggest cause 
and effect are erratic and that, at times, 
effect precedes cause. 

Spieser-Schneider and six female 
dancers have been working with what 
she calls “phrase work” and “struc- 
tures." The result is a mesmerizing and 
lyrical work that melds movement, sci- 
entific theory, pattern, spatiality, grace 
and an element of chance. 

“I appreciate well-rehearsed, unison 
movement onstage,” Spieser-Schneider 
said during a break in rehearsal last 
week, “but I am also really interested 
in the idea that humans have an amaz- 
ing ability to both retain and remember 
movement and replicate it, but also to be 
really spontaneous and reactive.” 

One of the two dances included in 
3 May 1905, “Stuck,” is a sequence in 
which the dancers are assigned unique 
phrase work and paths. One dancer 
becomes “stuck” in a moment (not sta- 
tionary, but repeating one or two move- 
ments like a skipping record). The other 
dancers must, one by one, make transi- 
tions into their own “stuck” actions, and 
remain that way until all dancers are in 
their individual repetitions. When that 
happens, everyone is free to continue on 
with her own trajectory. 

If this sounds complicated, it is. The 
interdependence forces the performers 
to be keenly attentive to one another’s 
movements and respond accordingly. 
“The last stage of this exercise is that all 
dancers try to get stuck and unstuck to- 
gether,” Spieser-Schneider said. “If this 
does not happen on the first attempt, 
they try again. Once it does happen, the 

In “River,” the choreographer plays 
bumper cars with the dancers, enacting 
Lightman’s notion that “In this world, 
time is like a flow of water, occasionally 
displaced by a bit of debris, a passing 
breeze.” Spieser-Schneider arranges her 
performers in a narrow corridor, per- 
haps representing a river. Dancers who 
accidentally make contact with other 
dancers become “displaced” and must 
leave the corridor and run back to their 
starting points. 

“The goal is for all dancers to get 
offstage, and, depending on the level of 


contact between the dancers, the piece 
could last three minutes or IS," Spieser- 
Schneider said. The element of chance 
makes for an unpredictable viewing 
experience. 

Spieser-Schneider’s plans for a musi- 
cal soundtrack are still evolving. “We 
have been working with a lot 
of Tom Waits and Taj Mahal 
in rehearsal, but we may very 
well use a different piece of 
music every time we perform 
the piece,” she said. Blues music helps 
her dancers find the right sensation for 
the piece, she explained, which involves 
sinking into the movement rather than 
feeling confined. 

John Forbes was also at the rehearsal 
last week. The associate professor 
and resident lighting designer in the 
University of Vermont Department of 
Theatre intends to use video projec- 
tions, filmed and edited by Spieser- 
Schneider, as lighting sources. “I’m 
interested in digital media and how you 
use projections as lighting sources on 
the dancers,” he said. 

One video is a time-lapse sequence 
of the morning sun casting light into a 
room. “When the author of Einstein's 
Dreams talks about light, he describes 
how things appear out of nowhere,” 
Forbes said. “You start to see shapes and 
details. I was captivated by his writing 
and by this idea, which inspired us to 
try and create this revelation of form 
slowly, subtly.” 

Spieser-Schneider has designed the 
FlynnSpace performance to engage 
the audience in her process. During an 
intermission, the dancers and choreog- 
rapher will review the performance and 
try some phrases again. 

“There is an urge to create something 
polished and beautiful, but that’s not the 
point with this work-in-progress,” she 
said. “It would be cheating to cut the 
audience out of the creative process.” 

In turn, viewers can expect to come 
away from the performance with a 
deeper understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for how dance pieces are created. 

Spieser-Schneider said the most re- 
warding dances she’s performed were 
ones that “fried my brain as much as my 
body, and when it comes together, it’s 
amazing.” 

No fooling; This April 1 dance perfor- 
mance will spotlight the fusion of body 
and brain. ® 

info 

in Burlington. $5 suggested donation. 
flynncenter.org 


DANCE 


STAND 
UP TO 
STIGMA 

Stigmas can make people 
who experience mental 
illness and addiction feel 
isolated. Knowing you are 
willing to listen and offer 
your help, can mean the 
world to those suffering. 

YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

OFFER 

your support 

Discover how you can help at 
brattlebororetreat.org/standup 

Brattleboro Retreat 
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Shot at the Top 

Stowe-based fotovisura gives photography professionals optimum exposure 


L ast year, when Lynne Warberg 
posted her black-and-white photos 
on the photo-sharing website 
fotovisura.com, the site’s creators, 
Adriana Teresa Letorney and Graham 
Letomey, knew immediately that hers was 
a story worth telling. Warberg, a 64-year- 
old retired professional photographer from 
Port Charlotte, Fla., spent two decades doc- 
umenting her son, Sam, and his struggles 
with bipolar disorder and schizophrenia. 

While Warberg’s photos weren’t the 
most stunning images the Letomeys had 
ever seen, the pair saw in them a raw hon- 
esty and emotional power that deserved to 
be shared with a wider audience. And they 
knew how to make that happen. 

The husband-and-wife duo from Stowe, 
avid shutterbugs themselves, already had 
plenty of cred in the ultra-competitive 
world of high-end photography. Adriana, 
who cut her teeth in the photo departments 
of Rolling Stone, Harper's Bazaar, power- 
House Books and the Bruce Silverstein 
Gallery, has been a guest writer at the New 
York Times' Lens Blog and the Huffington 
Post. Graham, a lifelong photographer 
and web designer, produced multimedia 
stories for National Public Radio, Lindblad 
Exhibitions/National Geographic Society 
and the New York Photo Festival. Both 
recognized a compelling visual story when 
they saw one. 

So Adriana put Warberg in touch with 
Elizabeth Griffin, a photo editor at Esquire 
and Hearst Digital Media. Griffin was 
so taken with Warberg’s images that in 
December she published Warberg’s pho- 
tographs, and her story, in Redbook. The 
online feature ran with a link to Warberg's 
fundraising site, through which she was 
trying to raise $10,000 to get Sam treated 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. Within 48 
hours of the story going live, Warberg had 
raised more than $4,000. 

“That is the impact of fotovisura,” 
Adriana says. 

“We work with stories,” adds Graham, 
“not just images." 

Indeed, for the past seven years, the 
Letomeys have been creating online plat- 
forms where photographers can showcase 
not just great photos but projects about 
which they feel passionate. In the process, 
the couple has created a global community 
of likeminded professionals who share 
their vision. And their website could very 
well change the paradigm of how photog- 
raphers get discovered, published and paid. 

Both the Letomeys’ newest project and 
their most ambitious, fotovisura — the word 
visura means “the act of examining closely” 
— is an online networking site for industry 
professionals. The original LO version of 



fotovisura launched in 2011. The new and 
improved 2.0 iteration, which went live on 
January 6, is advancing at light speed. In just 
three months, more than 5,000 photogra- 
phers have signed up, 60 percent of whom 
live and work outside the United States. 

Fotovisura is neither a photo agency nor 
a stock-image library. Here's how it works: 
Photographers pay a nominal fee to join. For 
as little as $20 per month, they 
get their own website, with its 
own URL linked to fotovisura, 
where they can showcase their 
portfolios and personal proj- 
ects. Members can also access 
industry news, network with 
others in their field, and learn 
about and compete for grants, scholarships 
and workshops, including those organized 
by the Letomeys themselves. 

But fotovisura’s newest feature is its 
most valuable: maximum exposure. The 
Letomeys have created an elite, invitation- 
only membership called Guild. It includes 
dozens of photo editors, directors of 
photography and publishers at some of 
the world's most prestigious print and 
digital publications and news outlets, 
including the New York Times, Bloomberg 
Businessweek, CNN, Esquire and Hearst 
Digital Media, the New Yorker, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, National Geographic, 
Mother Jones and Smithsonian Magazine. 

In short, fotovisura is quickly becoming 
the Facebook of the F-stop crowd and the 


Linkedln of the lens and light-box set. It’s 
an impressive feat for two thirtysomethings 
based in Stowe with a 17-month-old tod- 
dler, no office and a chief software engineer, 
John Connolly, who lives in theirbasement. 

“We are dreamers,” Adriana says. “We 
want to redefine the industry in a way 
that photographers can make a living. We 
frastructure looks like. And fotovisura is a 


home for us to create that vision.” 

Fotovisura was bom out of the 
Letomeys’ earlier efforts to create new av- 
enues for photographers to get their work 
seen, not as a way for the couple to earn a 
living. While the endeavor isn’t yet profit- 
able, Graham says it’s “on a nice trajectory.” 

Fotovisura’s foreign name was chosen 
to reflect the website’s international focus. 
The 37-year-old Adriana Teresa was born 
and raised in San Juan, Puerto Rico. When 
she was 21, her father gave her a Canon 
Rebel. Adriana, who admits she struggled 
to communicate with words, saw photog- 
raphy as a game changer. 

“When I found the camera and 
began engaging with it, I realized that 
I’d found a medium through which I 


could communicate without saying too 
much,” she says, in a recent interview 
at the Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies in Burlington. 

After college, Adriana tried law school, 
but soon realized she was in the wrong 
profession. Instead of registering for the 
second semester of her second year, she 
returned home and bought a plane ticket 
to New York City. 

“I had no idea what I wanted to do," she 
admits. “I just knew there was a magic to 
the medium, that it gave me a freedom and 
sense of interconnection with other people." 

In 2004, Adriana attended New York's 
School of Visual Arts and took classes at 
the International Center of Photography. 
Eventually, she landed an internship in a 
photo studio — cleaning it. “It was the only 
option I had," she says, “so I took it” 

Two weeks later, the creative director 
for Bloomingdale’s visited the studio on a 
shoot, saw Adriana hard at work and told 
the studio’s director to give the intern 
something better to do. Within weeks, 
Adriana was training as a photo assistant 
on major accounts. 

Graham, 34, grew up in Westford, where 
his family owns Rovers North, a classic Land 
Rover parts supplier, then attended the 
University of Colorado-Boulder. He studied 
business and economics but always en- 
gaged his lifelong passion for photography 
— “sometimes excessively so," he says. In 
2005, he landed an internship at New York’s 
prestigious Magnum Photos, in large part, 
he says, because the agency was intrigued by 
his business background. 

Graham and Adriana met 
in 2007 while both were work- 
ing at Brooklyn’s powerHouse 
Books. Its founder and owner, 
Daniel Power, also founded 
the New York Photo Festival. 
While there, Adriana recalls, 
she said to him, “I notice you 
don’t have any art on the wall. I’m going to 
curate a show for you.” 

Power agreed, and paired her with 
Graham on the project. Together, the 
couple produced the first of what would 
be several major photo exhibitions. When 
that festival ended, they got engaged, and 
were married the following year. 

In January 2008, the Letomeys launched 
an online photo publication called Visura 
Magazine. As Graham explains, they wanted 
it to be advertising-free and filled with 
projects in which photographers were per- 
sonally invested. They let the artists write 
about their own work, rather than assigning 
journalists to do it. For many photographers 
struggling to land assignments, it was a great 
way to get their images seen. 


WEWANTTOREDEFINETHE INDUSTRY 

IN A WAY THAT PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN MAKE A LIVING. 

ADRIANA TERESA LETORNEY 



"Think about it from a historical per- 
spective,” Adriana recalls. “This was 2008. 
The economy had crashed. Nobody had a 
job, and anyone who had invested in pho- 
tography equipment was sweating bullets 
because we didn’t know what was going to 
happen to us.” 

The first issue of visuramagazine.com 
was emailed free to just 200 people. Within 
a month, the site had 20,000 unique visi- 
tors. During the ensuing two-and-a-half 
years, the Letomeys published 13 issues, 
all without ad revenue. (Graham says the 
magazine still draws heavy web traffic.) By 
the third issue, they were getting letters 
from photographers worldwide asking 
how they could join the “Visura family.” 

Why did so many people want to get 
involved? 

"In a nutshell, Adriana is very convinc- 
ing, and she’s very, very passionate,” says 
powerHouse owner Power, who's become 
the Letomeys' mentor. “She's got a very 
good eye. And, quite honestly, if you have 
a passion and a vision, you’re going to im- 
press a lot of people, and they’ll want to be 
a part of that.” 

Eventually, as other photography blogs 
arose, including ones connected to large 
mainstream publications, Visura Magazine 
made less sense. More importantly, says 
Adriana, the couple was uncomfortable 
with not being able to pay photographers 
for their work, a practice that contradicted 


their underlying mission of creating 
opportunities. 

One day, Adriana recalls, she said to 
her husband, "Graham, we need to build 
a community. We’re a lost generation of 
photographers and photojournalists and 
writers with no infrastructure for a 
career path. We need a community 
to bring key players together so 
people have direction.” 

And fotovisura was bom. Since 
its inception in 2011 — the Letomeys 
settled in Stowe in 2012 — the 
has helped scores of professional 
photographers find gigs. Fotovisura 
currently lists nearly 40 working 
photographers whose images were 
discovered there and were later 
published in such venues as the 
New York Times’ Lens Blog, NPR’s 
Picture Show and CNN Photos. 

“I love those guys! They’re a 
real force for good within the industry,” 
says Elizabeth Krist, senior photo editor 
at National Geographic and a member of 
the Guild. Krist, a 20-year veteran of that 
magazine, has judged several of fotovi- 
sura’s photography competitions. And 
she's twice visited Vermont to conduct 
the annual photo-editing workshops foto- 
visura puts on at Stowe Mountain Lodge 
— for which one slot is always held for a 
Vermont photographer, Adriana says. 

Why would National Geographic need 


such a site? As Krist explains, it’s an excel- 
lent way to discover new photographers 
who are committed enough to their craft 
that they’ll immerse themselves in their 
subject material for months, even years, at 


“For a lot of publications and photo 
editors, that’s what we’re really attracted 
to, seeing the kind of talent and dedica- 
tion it takes to do a whole story,” she says. 
Fotovisura, Krist adds, has become a “central 
repository" where some of the world’s elite 
photo editors can poke around and discover 
“not just great images but great stories." 

Molly Roberts, chief photography 
editor at Smithsonian Magazine, agrees. 
Roberts says she’s always looking for sto- 
ries that weave together science, history, 


art, technology and international culture, 
which are the lifeblood of Smithsonian. 
Roberts joined the Guild because it lets her 
easily search the database of photographers 
by projects, ideas and geography, which 
she finds useful when making international 
assignments and matching photog- 
raphers with an area of expertise. 

"Adriana and Graham care very 
deeply about the power of photog- 
raphy,” Roberts writes via email. 
“They see how important it is to 
give the people in the field who are 
creating this amazing content the 
assistance they need to have their 
work seen by many different po- 
tential publishing opportunities." 

For someone like Warberg, who 
once trained under famed land- 
scape photographer Ansel Adams 
but no longer shoots profession- 
ally, fotovisura is a place where she 
can remain connected to the industry. 

“I feel like I'm part of a wonder- 
ful family with them," she says. “[The 
Letomeys] are really doing great things, 
and I know they want to do even more. In 
years to come, they will be a force to be 
reckoned with." © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Mind Matters 

A Vermont futurist foundation seeks creative thinkers to help explain its mission 

BY KEN PICARD 


H ow would you tell the story 
of who you are to your family, 
friends, future generations, 
even alien life-forms? What 
are the crucial influences and experi- 
ences that make you unique? Assuming 
you could even identify the disparate 
elements that came together to make 
you distinctly you, would you be willing 
to compile and preserve them in a com- 
puter so that, at some unknown time in 
the future, your conscious “self could 
be re-created either in biological or syn- 
thetic form? 

Bruce Duncan has been pondering 
such existential questions for more than 
a decade. In fact, as the managing direc- 
tor and sole employee of the Lincoln- 
based nonprofit Terasem Movement 
Foundation, he’s been operating under 
the assumption that such technologies 
are not only theoretically possible but 
inevitable. And he’s literally banking 
people’s “identities” so that TMF can 
eventually make that future happen. 

Now, Duncan is looking for help from 
Vermont’s artists and other creative 
minds to establish an “explanatorium," 
or showcase, that illustrates Terasem’s 
mission. And the more imaginative it can 
be, the better. 

In 2006, TMF launched an online 
“mind-uploading” experiment called 
LifeNaut.com. Through this internet 
platform, TMF has been gathering and 
storing biographical information — 
photos, videos, music, art, writings, voice 
samples and other personal ephemera — 
submitted by more than 45,000 people 
around the world. 

Anyone with an internet connection 
can visit the website and create a free 
“mindfile.” The site also has the ability 
to generate a photo-based avatar of the 
user that can “speak” and “learn” from 
interactive conversations with him or 
her. TMF then stores and backs up all 
those personal data, at no charge, on 
servers and other media formats at loca- 
tions around the world. People are free to 
keep their mindfiles private, make them 
visible to a select network of friends and 
family or share them with the world. 

And galaxy. As Duncan points out, 
LifeNaut users can even choose to 
“space-cast” their mindfiles, via radio 
telescopes, out into the universe. 
Though the signals from Earth are weak 
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and spray like a lawn sprinkler in no 
particular direction, they travel at light 
speed and reach the closest star system. 
Alpha Centauri, in about four years. 

“The idea there is, if an asteroid 
wipes out the Earth,” Duncan says, “your 
information will still be out there.” 

In 2010, TMF launched the second 
phase of its LifeNaut 
experiment: It invited 
people to supplement 
their mindfiles with DNA 
samples, or "biofiles.” For 
a one-time fee of $99, LifeNaut users 
receive a bio-collection kit for gathering 
cells from the inside of the cheek. The 
genetic material is then mailed back to 
TMF, where it's stored, in perpetuity, in 
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a tank of liquid nitrogen at minus 190 
degrees Celsius. 

Ultimately, the goal is to create 
an "analog” of a human being that 
combines a mindfile with future con- 
sciousness software, or “mindware.” 
Theoretically, that digital composite 
could then be downloaded into a bio- 
logical or nanotech body 
created from the biofile 
DNA, thus becoming as 
“alive” and “conscious” 
as any birthed human. 
A century or more from now, Duncan 
suggests, your descendants might sit 
down and talk with a virtual you about 
what it was like to live in the early 
21st century. 


While TMF’s mission may sound 
implausibly ambitious, it’s worth keep- 
ing in mind who conceived it. TMF is 
the brainchild of Martine Rothblatt, the 
lawyer, author, entrepreneur and futur- 
ist behind GeoStar and Sirius radio, as 
well as the medical biotechnology com- 
pany United Therapeutics. As Rothblatt 
is reportedly the highest-paid female 
CEO in the country, the foundation is 
amply self-funded. 

In collaboration with Hanson 
Robotics, Rothblatt created one of the 
world’s first and most advanced cyber- 
netic companions: Bina48. Named for 
Rothblatt’s wife, Bina48 was designed to 
test the feasibility of transferring human 
consciousness to a biological or techno- 
logical body. Writers Megan James and 
Sarah Williamson, who interviewed 
Bina48 for an October 16, 2013, cover 
story in Seven Days , wrote that niter- 
viewing her “felt like communicating 
with another species, or glimpsing the 

Today, Bina48's limbless bust sits on 
a platform beside a desktop computer in 
TMF's 100 percent solar- and geother- 
mal-powered facility. There, in a homey 
office above a three-car garage over- 
looking the western slope of the Green 
Mountains, it’s easy to envision how 
futurist Ray Kurzweil’s prediction of the 
Singularity — the point where human 
and artificial intelligence become so 
intertwined as to be indistinguishable — 
might eventually become reality. 

For some, TMF’s futuristic vision 
of techno-immortality may conjure 
up thrilling mental images of Data, 
the benign and inquisitive android 
from the TV series "Star Trek: The 
Next Generation.” For others, James 
Cameron’s The Terminator and its homi- 
cidal cyborg instantly leap to mind. 

Duncan readily understands the 
latter group’s fears about the future, and 
present, uses of all that data. But, he em- 
phasizes, TMF has no interest in data- 
mining LifeNaut’s users, selling them 
robots or cloning humans — the last of 
which, as he points out, is both unethi- 
cal and illegal. Rather, his foundation 
is trying to answer more fundamental 
questions: What exactly does it mean to 
be human? What role will technology 
play in humanity’s next great evolution- 
ary leap? 




Other research endeavors have 
focused on understanding how each 
component of the human brain func- 
tions; the BigBrain project, for in- 
stance, is creating a 3D digital atlas of 
the brain. LifeNaut, Duncan says, is 
more interested in the information the 
brain stores specifically to create the 
mind and the self. He envisions vari- 
ous methods that might be used for ex- 
tracting and curating those data: video 
motion capture, voice- 
recognition software, 
online surveys and 
psychological tests. 

Other details about 
individual identity and 
beliefs, he adds, may 
be gleaned from the 
cultural products we 
feed our minds, such 
as movies, books, art 
and music. 

“All these different 
constellations are ex- 
pressions of your con- 
sciousness," Duncan 
explains. “If it can be 
digitized or saved in 
some form, we’re trying 
to create that space” 

could be preserved 
indefinitely. 

While these cut- 
ting-edge technolo- 
gies may inspire pre- 
dictions of both good 
and ill, Duncan says 
people from around the world are 
clamoring to learn more about TMF 
and its mission, values and projects. 
Many, including international jour- 
nalists and documentary filmmakers, 
travel to Vermont to get a closer look 
at what the foundation is doing, and 
he no longer has time to sit down with 
them all. 

In response, TMF and its founders 
and benefactors — Martine and Bina 
Rothblatt — have set aside an empty 
10-by-25-foot space at the foundation’s 
Lincoln headquarters to showcase their 
mission. Recently, Duncan put out a call 
to Vermont's artists and other creative 
thinkers to help him fill that space with 
an “explanatorium" that would teach 
people about the foundation's history, 
goals and ethics. Participants will re- 
ceive public credit for their work, but 
not compensation. 

“I’ve always found that better things 
come out of collaboration and synergy,” 
Duncan explains. "Vermont is just 
teeming with really creative people who 


I think are comfortable with being free 
thinkers. And this is definitely an area 
that requires free thinking about the 

Initially, Duncan says, the explana- 
torium will focus on three components 
of TMF's work: the mind-uploading 
LifeNaut project, Bina48 and how she 
came to be, and the biofile project. 
Though Duncan doesn’t envision the 
explanatorium as a public museum, he 
says it could eventu- 
ally become a mobile 
exhibit he or the 
Rothblatts use when 
they’re on tour with 
Bina48 or their other 
projects. 

Why solicit the 
input of local creatives 
for such an endeavor? 
Artists, Duncan sug- 
gests, “are the cultural 
detectives for the truth 
that's not yet emerged. 

“Poets, writers and 
artists are comfortable 
with exploring some- 
thing that seems am- 
biguous and true at the 
same time,” he adds. 
“And that’s where 

Duncan wants visi- 
tors to walk away from 
the explanatorium 
with a greater under- 
standing of the social 
and moral implications 
of mind-uploading technology — and 
less fear about it. 

“This is a very human endeavor, 
and it’s been going on from day one,” 
he says, “where people have tried to 
preserve and pass on something that 
seems very personal and important to 
them about their life and their unique 
experiences.” 

Pink Floyd once summed up a life 
with the lyrics of "Breathe”: “For long 
you live and high you fly, / and smiles 
you’ll give and tears you’ll cry, / and 
all you touch and all you see, / is all 
your life will ever be.” But the folks 
at TMF believe that your life could be 
something more: just the first of many 
future iterations of you. ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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All Abuzz 

A new sex-toy shop spices up downtown Middlebury 

BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 



parties. "I didn’t know how the town 
would react,” she explains. 

Last September, customer demand 
inspired Lawson to take the plunge. She 
filled the shop’s back room with a range 
of toys that are “body safe” (read: free 
of the toxic chemicals often found in 
cheaper plastics). The front room is still 
stocked with lingerie, bras, perfumes 
with synthetic pheromones and plump- 
ing lip gloss. If not for a sign that reads 
enticingly, “And Things That Buzz in the 
Night...,” a shopper might miss the sex- 
toy part of the store entirely. 

Of course, word spreads fast in a small 
town. While most of the feedback has 
been positive from locals, says Lawson, as 
well from the Middlebury College set, she 
has experienced some backlash from nay- 
sayers who are uncomfortable with her 
offerings. Lawson estimates that about 
a dozen people have stopped in to tell 
her off. But she good-naturedly shrugs it 
away, saying, “Anyone has to have kind of 
a thick skin if they're going to sell orgasms 
for a living and talk about sex and bodies.” 

Not surprisingly, sales from Curve 
Appeal’s back room have outpaced those 
in the apparel section. "I think that’s 
going to be a trend,” Lawson deadpans. 


I WANT PEOPLE TO FEEL LIKE ORGASMS ART THEIR BIRTHRIGHT. 

KRISTIN LAWSON 


foreplay — they just had the, like, kiss, 
twist the nipples, shove it in and out 
thing — is having foreplay for the first 
time in their lives. And suddenly they're 
like, ‘All right! Game on!”’ 

Tucked below street level, adjacent to 
a tattoo parlor and an artisanal chocolate 
shop, Curve Appeal has a vibe that sug- 

than Fifty Shades of Grey. The walls are 
painted a friendly pink, and rooms are 
adorned with twinkly lights and potted 
plants. The first things customers see 
upon entering are attractively arranged 


Lawson would show up with a trunk full 
of toys and give fun, educational dem- 
onstrations on using the products to en- 
hance pleasure. One of the most frequent 
complaints she heard from clients, she 
says, was the difficulty of finding pretty 
bedroom getups in larger sizes. 

Over the years, Lawson built a 
client base of more than 5,200 people 
in Addison, Rutland and Chittenden 
counties, as well as in upstate New York. 
But when she opened Curve Appeal, 
she didn’t initially plan to stock it with 
toys like those she'd showcased at her 


P lenty of things come to mind 
when one thinks of Middlebury, 
but vibrators, cock rings and 
salted-caramel lube probably 
aren't among the first ones. The pictur- 
esque shire town of Addison County 
has long drawn crowds for leaf peeping, 
skiing, craft brews and college visits. Now, 
though, visitors craving a less vanilla 
thrill can find one — or several — behind 
a discreet storefront at 52 Main Street. 

That’s where Curve Appeal, an inti- 
mate apparel and pleasure boutique ori- 
ented mostly toward a female clientele, 
opened its doors last July. Owner Kristin 
Lawson, 44, has been a self-employed 
“sexologist” in the Champlain Valley 
for the past 10 years. Her goal? “I want 
people to feel like orgasms are their 
birthright,” Lawson says. 

For many folks, that's easier said 
than done. Curve Appeal offers a range 
of products to tempt customers' diverse 
tastes and get them in the mood. The 
back room is stocked with vibrators, 
ranging in price from $22 to $200, and 
light BDSM products; Lawson plans 
to remove a luxe suede couch from 
the space to make way for a wall full of 
harnesses. 

But toys, she advises, are only one 
means to enhance one's pleasure. For 
newcomers, Lawson recommends 
gradually introducing products into the 
bedroom, starting with accessories such 
as lubrication gel, or with a sexy nightie. 

“Sometimes it’s simple stuff,” she 
says. “I’ll give a customer a hot massager 
and put some oil on it and say, ‘Give this 
to him.’ Then someone who’s never had 


displays of nighties and bras, with an 
emphasis on plus-size options. 

When Curve Appeal opened, Lawson’s 
vision was to specialize in lingerie and 
sexy getups for plus-size women, she 
says. She knew there was a local need for 
such offerings; for the past decade, she’s 
made her living hosting “toy parties” for 
private groups. (Think Mary Kay parties, 
but with dildos instead of eye shadow.) At 
gatherings such as bachelorette parties, 


“That makes me super happy,” she 
adds more seriously, “because I love 
lingerie, and I love that women will 
feel pretty and that will get them in the 
mood — but this is my passion.” 

The back room’s shelves may be 
stocked with phallic objects, but the 
space feels anything but tawdry. In part, 
that’s because Lawson refuses to buy 
anything with explicit or pornographic 
packaging. 

“That’s really challenging in our in- 
dustry, actually," she says. “But I would 
much rather sell the Entice Marilyn [a 
silicone vibrator] than the ‘bend-me- 
over butt plug.’ People are already like, 
‘I'm in the back, and I don't know what 
to do!' I want to make them comfortable 
so they can see themselves using [toys] 
— [so] they don’t just see a porn star 
using them.” 

Lawson believes hers is the only 
sex-toy store in the state that doesn't 
also stock smoking paraphernalia. “I’m 
just wanting to stock solid products for 
strengthening relationships and empow- 
ering women,” she says. “I want them to 
be able to come in and not be frightened 
by a counter full of bongs and hookahs.” 

Instead, customers find Lawson 
herself at the counter. Tall and lanky, 
the mom of three has an effusive, ap- 
proachable demeanor that makes her 
seem more like a grown-up version of 
your high school BFF than a salesclerk. 
In other words, she’s exactly the kind 
of gal with whom you'd want to discuss 
bullets versus rabbits. And if you don't 
know what those are, you may need to 
pay a visit. 

“What I hear from people all the time 
is, ‘You make it so comfortable; you just 
make it sound so normal,’” Lawson says. 
“Like buying kitchenware — only, you 
know, for my vag.” 

Education, the sexologist adds, is 
a huge part of her work. Too often, 
Lawson says, “[Customers] come in here 
and tell you just how terrible [sex] was. 
I hear things like, ‘Well, it wasn’t that 
bad’ or ‘It didn’t hurt that much.' And 
I’m like, ‘Well, we want to get rid of the 
that much, and then we want to get rid of 
the hurt. Then we want to be pleasured! 
Let's do a three-step program.”' © 

INFO 

Curve Appeal. 52 Main Street. Middlebury, 
388-3500. 
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place to start! 

• Call us before you go house hunting 

• We'll help organize your "Game Plan" 
to get the best terms for your mortgage 
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get you pre-approved at no cost and 
with no obligation! 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 
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Sorry, 

Charlie 

The life, death and afterlife of 

Plainfield's award-winning carcass 


O n a day in early February, 
Charlie stuck close to home 
in Plainfield, munching on 
hay just downhill from where 
Highland cattle lolled their fuzzy, square 
heads. He doesn’t like to be far from his 
mom, Janet Steward, who owns Shat 
Acres Farm and Greenfield Highland Beef 
with her husband, Ray Shatney. When 
Steward approached, Charlie batted his 
long eyelashes blankly and waggled his 
big, fuzzy ears with pleasure when she 
began to brush him and coo compliments. 

From birth, Charlie was labeled 
a “terminal animal” — Shatney and 
Steward always knew his lifespan would 
be about 20 months. “He has only one 


purpose, and that is to produce beef,” 
said Steward, explaining that the steer 
would not be passing down his half- 
Highland, half-shorthom genetics. 
But his success as a breed cross might 
inspire a trend among Vermont farmers 
who are eager to profit from an animal 
well suited to living on grass and endur- 
ing cold winters. 

Charlie’s life and death could end up 
serving as a template for big-money beef 
in a state far better known for its beer 
and cheese than its meat. 

And, in fact, Charlie — whom Steward 
called a “man of few thoughts” — had 
more in store for him than just becoming 
dinner. At Denver's National Western 


Stock Show in January, he had come in 
last in his market animal category. But 
for an extra $25, Steward and Shatney 
entered him in the show’s carcass com- 
petition, judging the meat he would one 
day become. Such contests were once 
focused on actual dead flesh, but tech- 
nology has brought the practice to fife. 

The animal was taken from the show 
ring to an area where his side was shaved 
for an ultrasound. The scan revealed that 
an exceptionally generous portion of 
Charlie’s physique consisted of the mus- 
cles that would become high-end cuts 
such as tenderloin and rib eye steaks. In 
short order, the living, breathing steer 
was named the competition's grand 


champion reserve carcass. Translation: 
His was deemed the second most valu- 
able cattle corpse in the country — while 
he was still alive and well. 

Back home in Vermont, Steward pub- 
licized Charlie's victory in every way she 
could. In a February article in the Barton 
Chronicle, she told reporter Tena Starr, 
“We always believed he was special on 
the inside, and the carcass competition 
proved it.” 

Steward invited Joe Emenheiser, 
the state livestock specialist for the 
University of Vermont extension, to 
come and meet Charlie. Emenheiser 
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Northern 

Exposure 

ISAN-STYLE THAI RESTAURANT 
COMING TO RANDOLPH 
Vermont is home to dozens 
of Thai restaurants — some 
more authentic than others. 
After a while, the menus 
start to blur together with 
their familiar Bangkok-style 
cookery: pad Thai, drunken 
noodles, curries, more 
noodles. But in early April, 
husband-and-wife team 
steve and nisachon 'rung* 
Morgan will bring a new kind 
of Thai cooking to down- 
town Randolph. 

Located beside the 
White River Craft Center 
in the historic Kimball 


“This food is not shy 
in any sense,” says connor 
Morgan, Steve’s son, who will 
run the front of the house. 
“It’s unapologetic in its bold 
flavors and fermented kind 
of fitnkiness.” 

In the kitchen, Isan 
native Rung will lead the 
charge, preparing dishes 
on a wood-fired grill. 

Steve, a classically trained 
chef and former new 

ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE 

instructor, will help with 
cooking and handle overall 
kitchen and back-of-house 
management. 

The opening bill of fare 
offers flame-grilled meats 
such as gai yang — a fragrant, 
marinated half-chicken 



House building at SO 
Randolph Avenue, saap 
(Thai for “tasty”) will serve 
Isan-style food, which is 
renowned for its saturated, 
pungent flavors. 

In recent years, the 
northern Thai cuisine has 
become trendy in New 
York and other cities around 
the country, but Saap will 
be the first Isan spot in 
Vermont. Traditionally 
served family-style, meals 
are constructed bit by bit 
using sticky rice, grilled or 
fried proteins and veg- 
etables, and a wide variety 
of zippy, herbaceous sauces. 


served with sweet chili 
sauce and sour tamarind 
sauce — and mok pla suai, a 
curry- and herb-crusted suai 
fish rolled into a banana leaf 
and charred. 

The menu also includes 
delicate, brothy soups, such 
as tom yum poa taek, which 
is similar to a standard Thai 
coconut soup but loaded 
with squid and shellfish; 
and various chopped-meat 
salads, alternately called 
laap, laab or larb, depending 
on who’s writing the menu. 
Small plates include peek 
gai tod — garlicky, sticky. 



Mo’ Momos 

NEPALI DUMPLING HOUSE OPENS IN BURLINGTON 
Over the past three years, Jamaican jerk chicken, Somali 
injera and stews have been on offer at 78 North Street in 
Burlington. Since last Saturday, momos — or a variation 
thereof — have taken over the menu. The storefront 
previously known as Cool Runnings, and then as African 
Safari Market, is now Nepali Dumpling House. 

Owner goma khadka has turned the space into a veri- 
table Nepali general store; it’s filled with goods of use to 
the expanding local Himalayan community, including 
native clothes and jewelry. Imported grocery items will 
come later, says Khadka’s husband, ratna. 

For now, the small kitchen in the back of the store is 
turning out Nepali-style dumplings. How do they differ 
from Tibetan momos? “In Tibetan culture, they don’t 
add spices,” explains Ratna. “I add lots of spices. It’s 
different in taste and different in the content of what we 
add. The size of ours is also a little bit bigger." 

The Khadkas are starting with vegetarian and 
chicken-filled momos, though Ratna says they are happy 
to fill special orders for pork dumplings. The handmade 
delicacies are steamed over a pot of clear soup. 

Diners can take their momos served in the soup 
or on their own. Either way, the Khadkas pack their 
dumplings with traditional dipping sauce — mild or hot 
and spicy. 

Each dumpling order includes a free soft drink or 
bottled water, says Ratna — but what it doesn’t include 
is a place to settle in. Nepali Dumpling House may 
eventually get a dining table, but for now, the homemade 
dumplings are available for takeout only. 
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Lamb Dinner 


Every Saturday we are spit -roasting 
a whole lamb to share with our diners. 
$19.99 per person • 5-8 pm 
Call for reservations. 

Includes: Hummus Appetizer* Rice 
Greek Salad • Pita Bread and Tzatziki 
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MEDITERANO 

17 Park St • Essex Jet. • 878-9333 

DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 


Ai-Th 11 -8 • F & S 11-9 • Closed Sun & Mon 
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later complimented the farmers for 
recognizing “that crossbreeding is the 
most powerful tool in animal breeding." 
About Charlie he said, “He was a nice 
calf. He had grown well and was right at 
12 o’clock as far as finishing” — meaning 
the animal was ready to meet his fate. 

Steward acknowledged her husband 
for this accomplishment: “Ray is very 
good at looking at an animal and seeing 
when they're ready,” she said. 

Saying Farewell 

Charlie's win may have garnered him a 
reprieve, but on February 16, it was time 
for his final trip. “The hardest thing I do 
is go to the slaughterhouse,” admitted 
Shatney. “But our goal is for these cattle 
to only have one bad day in their life.” 

Dying is part of living, and both 
are filled with indignity for all organic 
beings. But at Sharon Beef, Darryl Potter 
tries to make animals’ transition from 
life to death as easy as possible. He’s a 
certified humane handler who lives on 
the same property as the facility. Outside 
the slaughterhouse, Potter’s two affec- 
tionate dogs follow him closely. 

“They deserve a good ending,” he said 
of the creatures he eases off this mortal 
coil. “I’m an animal lover even though 
I’m a butcher.” 

Potter makes sure that his staff ad- 
heres to famed animal scientist Temple 
Grandin’s philosophy of how to move 
his charges without frightening them, 


and he’s strict with farmers, as well. 
Livestock delivered to the facility must 
be clean and drug-free. If the people un- 
loading their animal are deemed cruel in 
any way, Potter will not process it The 
slaughterhouse is also USDA-inspected, 
an indication of additional oversight 
that helps “keep the food supply safe,” 
said Potter. 


WE ALWAYS BELIEVED HE WAS 
SPECIALON THE INSIDE. 

AND THE CARCASS COMPETITION 
PROVED IT. 

JANET STEWARD 

Shatney and Steward were quiet 
in the car as they pulled Charlie in his 
trailer to Sharon, Steward recounted. He 
spent his final night in a clean pen with 
fresh hay and water. “Darryl likes for the 
animals to come a day ahead of time,” 
Steward explained. “They eat in the 
pen so they’re relaxed, and they’re not 
loaded into a trailer then shuffled along.” 

The next morning, Charlie was 
dispatched with a single gunshot to 
the head. His body weighed in at 1,350 
pounds while alive, and came to a full 
hanging weight of 804 pounds. Steward 
said her animals' hanging weight is 
generally between 55 and 60 percent of 
their live weight. Charlie — on a winning 
streak even in death — showed his value 
at 65 percent. 


A Taste of Victory 

As his ultrasound at the Denver stock 
show had predicted, Charlie's high-end 
primal cuts were exceptionally large for 
an animal of his size. “The rib primal was 
19.67 pounds, the largest we have ever 
had, with beautiful marbling,” Steward 
wrote to Seven Days the day she collected 
the first half of Charlie’s meaty remains. 

Potter was impressed, too. Charlie's 
shorthorn DNA gave him the advan- 
tages of thriving on a grass diet like a 
Highland, with the marbling and size 
of the larger breed. Compared to a full- 
blooded Highland, Potter said, “Charlie 
is a different category. It's like buying 
a Cadillac versus a Volkswagen. When 
you’re trying to make money by the 
pound, there’s no comparison.” 

Steward took the meat home and 
cooked herself and Shatney a pair of 
Charlie’s rib eyes. Seated at the dinner 
table, Shatney sawed away at the flesh, 
telling his wife that the meat was tough; 
Steward's heart dropped, she said later. 
But when she cut into her own steak, “It 
was like butter," Steward remembered. 
Shatney had been joking. “It was the 
best New York strip steak we ever had. I 
was just so grateful to Charlie.” 

Other meat lovers can be grateful, too. 
In addition to the Capital City Farmers 
Market in Montpelier, most Greenfield 
beef is sold at Healthy Living Market 
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More food after the 
classifieds section, page 47 





II side dishes 



sweet-and-sour chicken 
wings popularized by 
Stowe native Andy 
Ricker, whose Pole Pok 
restaurants are perennial 
hot spots in Portland, 
Ore., and New York City. 

“These are very 
regional, complex and 
refined dishes,” Connor 
says of the food, "which 
have been made and 
tinkered with for thou- 
sands of years. We really 
just wanted to bring that 
back to Vermont and pair 
it with our craft artisan 
food and beer scene.” 

Behind the bar, 
Connor will pour local 
brews — many from 
nearby bent hill brewery 
— from six draft lines, 
and pop bottles of wine 
and Thai beers. Desserts 
will include house-made 
coconut and crystallized- 
ginger ice creams, 
handmade ice cream 
sandwiches and Thai 
popsicles. 

The restaurant 
connects with the White 
River Craft Center gal- 
lery, which will double 
as a space for events (live 


and workshops) and 
group dining. 

This summer, Saap 
will offer outdoor seating 
(perhaps with frozen 
beer slushies) and a 
kitchen garden, where 
Rung plans to grow some 
of the herbs and veggies 
herself. Much of the 
meat and fresh produce 
will be sourced locally, 
while harder-to-find 
specialties will come 
from a traveling purveyor 
from Boston. 

The Morgans say 
they haven't settled on 
an opening date yet, but 
they’ve narrowed it down 
to either Friday, April 3, 
or Friday, April 10. 

— H.P.E. 


Crowlers 
and Ceviche 

SPRING CHANGES AT 
PROHIBITION PIG BREWERY 
Two weeks ago, 
Winooski’s four ouarters 
brewing made a splash 
when it introduced the 
crawler: a 32-ounce 
disposable can filled to 
order, much in the same 
way as a growler. Now 
Waterburv's prohibition 
pig is jumping on the 
can- wagon. 

According to owner 
chad rich, the crawler 
machine should arrive 
this week. This weekend 
or next, thirsty patrons 
should be able to get 
their fill of the brewery's 
popular Bantam Double 
IPA, Multi Grain IPA and 
a hoppy saison brewed 
during a recent collabo- 
ration with Stillwater 
Artisanal Ales' Brian 
Strumke — along with 
three other house beers 
on draft. 

That’s not the only 
change coming to the 
Pig’s brewery. Rich 
says he's in the process 
of adding another half 
dozen house beers on 
tap (both in the brewery 
and the restaurant) and 


reworking the tasting 
room’s menu, which 
currently features tacos 
and a few other Mexican 
bites. Additions will 
include snackable Latin 
American-inspired 
foods, such as ceviches, 
arepas and Cuban street 
eats. Rich also plans to 
add more south-of-the- 
border cocktails, such 
as twists on the frozen 
margarita, and pisco 

“It's not going to be 
as big as the menu in the 
restaurant,” Rich says, 
“but it'll be a lot more 
than we currently have.” 
The plan is to have the 
new menu up and run- 
ning in May, so people 
can enjoy it al fresco in 
the new outdoor seating 
area. “This style of food 
can be really conducive 
to sitting out in the sun,” 
Rich says. 

Now all we need is 
some warmer weather. 

— H.P.E. 
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& Cafe in South Burlington. Steward 
makes a delivery each Friday to Colin 
Driscoll, the store's meat manager and 
buyer. 

“It's the best stuff that we’ve had" 
Driscoll told Seven Days, explaining 
why he buys Greenfield. “Even before 
they were starting to do the crosses with 
shorthorns, the beef has always been 
really consistent and really tender.” 

Aside from the significantly larger 
size of Charlie’s steaks, what Driscoll 
noticed was the marbling. “It looked 
more like grain-fed beef, and it was a 
grass-fed animal,” he said. That means 
the meat had the soft, fatty texture of 
a western-style feedlot steer, but with 
the lower cholesterol and higher Omega 
fatty acids of grass-fed cattle. 


IT WAS THE BEST NEW YORK 
STRIP STEAK WE EVER RAD. 

I WAS JUST SO GRATEFUL 
TO CHARLIE. 

JANET STEWARD 

Driscoll admitted that when he pre- 
pares steak at home, it’s usually from 
a grain-fed animal. But Charlie's meat 
seemed to combine the greatest advan- 
tages of both finishing methods. 

This reporter found the filet more 
forgiving than most; the meat seared ef- 
fortlessly to a medium rare. Though this 
cut is generally tender, it is often bland. 
Charlie's cut had more external fat than 
usual, and therefore more to cut away, 
but it also had deep capillaries of mar- 
bling. This lent the meat a fat content 
that made it practically moo with beef’s 
deep, mineral flavor. 

As for Charlie's short ribs, they 
fell off the bone after just two hours 
of braising — about half the time usu- 
ally required to render down the fatty 
cut. In the ground beef, the fat made 
for a lighter color than that of other 
Greenfield cattle, but also an intensely 
beefy flavor. 

Greenfield created not just a 
medal winner with Charlie, but the 
start of something big in Vermont 
beef. Beginning next month, 30 more 
shorthom-Highland crosses will be 
born at Shat Acres. “We’re going to have 
30 baby Charlies! We’re so excited," 
Steward said. 

And with them, the cycle of life, 
death and afterlife will begin again. 






CHARLIE’S BUTTERY 
FILET MIGNON 


For the steak: 

Two filet mignon steaks 

1 tablespoon maple butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 

For the kale: 

4 cups kale, chopped 
1/3 cup balsamic vinegar 
Salt and pepper to taste 

For the egg: 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons truffle butter 

Heat pan to medium-high. Season 
steaks. Once maple butter is completely 
melted in pan, add steaks. Sear each 
side to a deep brown, occasionally 
spooning butter over the top. It’s done 
when the steak is cooked to your liking. 
Set aside. 

Meanwhile, place kale in a flat-bot- 
tomed pot heated to just above medium. 
Add vinegar, and stew until kale is soft. 
Season as desired. 

Cook eggs over easy in melted truffle 
butter. As those cook, place half of the 
wilted kale on each plate and top with a 
steak. When the eggs are finished, plop 
one on top of each steak, with a little 
more truffle butter if desired. Voila! — a 
tangy, earthy ode to Charlie's rich, beefy 

BOULETTES AU CHARLIE 

For the meatballs: 

1 pound ground beef 
1 mini croissant, pulsed into bread 
crumbs (we like La Strada's whole- 
wheat version) 

1 cup fresh basil, chopped 
legg 

Salt and pepper to taste 

For the sauce: 

2 tablespoons capers 


food+drink 


1 tablespoon cumin powder 
1 tablespoon flour 
1/2 cup white wine 
1 cup beef stock 
Juice of 1/2 lemon 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Heat oven to 375 degrees. In a small 
bowl, combine ground beef, bread 
crumbs, basil and egg with salt and 
pepper. Roll into about nine meatballs. 
Cook until lightly browned, so the 
meat holds together. Set aside. 

Meanwhile, lightly oil a pan and 
heat to medium-high. Add capers and 
fry until crisp. Set aside along with 
the meatballs. Lightly toast cumin and 
flour for about five minutes, until fra- 
grant. Deglaze pan with wine. Once it 
has thickened to a milky consistency, 
add beef stock. Lower heat to medium 
and return meatballs to pan. Braise 
covered for about 10 minutes on each 
side. Remove meatballs from heat, add 
lemon and season as needed. Return 
meatballs to pan, and serve garnished 
with capers. 



GOAN SHORT RIBS, 
CHARLIE-STYLE 

1 package bone-in short ribs 
Salt and pepper to taste 

2 tablespoons vindaloo spice mix from 
Teeny Tiny Spice Co. of Vermont 

1/2 tablespoon cumin powder 
2 teaspoons turmeric 
2 teaspoons fennel seeds 
2 cups coconut milk 

Season and sear short ribs in a hot 
Dutch oven or braising pan. Once 
browned on each side, reserve ribs. 
Bloom spices in the tallow left in the 
pan until highly fragrant. Deglaze pan 
with coconut milk and return short 
ribs. Braise on medium-low heat 
until meat nearly separates from the 
bone, two or three hours. Serve over 
basmati rice. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 




Open 7 days a week 
for lunch and dinner! 
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All in the Family 

Listening to Eric and Leigh Gibson play bluegrass, it’s hard to believe the siblings 
hail not from the heart of Appalachia but from upstate New York. Smitten 
with the banjo- and guitar-driven tunes of Earl Scruggs and Lester Flatt, the 
two embraced bluegrass as teenagers and never looked back. Nearly 30 years 
later, the former farm boys prove the genre is not bound by geography, as a 
duo or leading the award-winning quintet behind the recently released album 
Brotherhood. A tribute to brother acts past and present, the record features the 
Gibsons’ commanding vocal harmonies and hard-picking hits. 

THE GIBSON BROTHERS 



Let’s Talk About Sex 

At the ripe old age of 25, Laci Green has taken the sex-ed world by storm. The 
creator of the YouTube channel "Sex Plus,” the bespectacled web personality has 
more than a million followers. Green was raised in a Mormon household, and 
her questioning of gender roles within the faith led to her eventually becoming 
a sex-education activist. Love her or hate her, the San Francisco-based vlogger 
addresses gender, sexuality, race, body image, feminism and other issues. 
Stepping out from behind the screen, Green delivers a lecture that’s sure to open 

LACI GREEN 




B efore his untimely death in 2013, Bill Coperthwaite lived alone on a 

remote stretch of the northern Maine coast for 55 years. Eschewing the 
modern age fora life of simplicity and solitude, he immersed himself in 
homesteading, designing and building multistory, concentric yurts that garnered 
international attention. Peter Forbes and his wife, Helen Whybrow, capture their 
longtime friend's devotion to intentional living and self-reliance in their book A 
Man Apart. Alternating chapters offer Forbes and Whybrow's perspectives on the 
visionary thinker who redefined life off the grid. Coperthwaite's pals Rani Arbo & 
daisy mayhem (pictured) honor him in song, with tunes from Violets Are Blue. 
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WANT TO TRAVEL? 

Work with international students? 


Learn to Teach English this Summer! 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

in Teaching English to Speakers 
of Other Languages 

Limited Scholarships available 

smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 


FORMER 

SMOKERS 

WANTED 


Volunteers will complete computer 
tasks and questionnaires. 


This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


Saint Michaels 
College a - 1 
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community 

ESSEX JUNCTION STREETLIGHT COUNT: Area 


Essex Junction, 9-11 a.m. Free. Info, 878-6944. 
GENERATOR BIRTHDAY BASH: Folks fete the 
organization's transformation from a pop-up to a 
thriving maker space. Generator, Burlington, 4-8 
p.m. Free. Info, 540-0761. 

GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP ORIENTATION: See 
THU.26, 4-5 p.m. 

HARTFORD FLOOR MEETING: Community 
members convene for a gathering hosted by the 

Hartford High School, 10 a.m. FreeJnfo, 


Montpelier, 3:30 p.m. $7-10. Info. 223-0050. 
'SWEET CHARITY': snirley MacLaine plays a 


Performing Arts. Waterbury, 6 p.m. $5. Info. 

WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: Mark Kendall takes 
viewers on a road trip from Pennsylvania to 
Guatemala In his award-winning documentary. 
La Camloneta: The Journey of One American 
School Bus. Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock, 
3 p.m. $5-11. Info, 457-2355. 
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Sf. Elder, 


REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 


Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 

Try it with a variety of spirits, wines and beers. 

For more recipe inspirations, please visit SFEIder.com 


750ml • Code #77474 • Retail SI 7.99 || ; 1 0 ■' LKER-VT 

©2015 Produced & Honied By St. Elder, Lid., Soimnfle, MA. 20'i Alc/WH 140 Proof). PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 


calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



-H PANCAKE BREAKFAST: F 

apjacks at a benefit for the : 

BURLINGTON' 

bustling Indoo 
prepared foods alongside crafts, 
seating and face painting. Burlingtc 
Auditorium, 10 a.m.-2 p " ' " 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: 

atlng flavor profiles. Lake Champlain 
Factory Store & Cafe Burlington, 3 p. 

GREEK PASTRY SALE & DINNER: Phylll 

plement hearty offerings of 
beef gyros. Greek Orthodox 
Center, Burlington. 10 a.m. Cost of food. 

HOPS ON THE: 

sipped slope-side at a mountalntop ' 

band Studio Two. Courtyard, 

HUNTINGTON PANCAKE BREAKFAST: 


HUNTINGTON SUGAR MAKERS TOUR: 

sugaring operations offer sap-boiling dt 
and a wide array of tasty maple produc ' 
details. Various Huntington locations, 
p.m. Free. Info. 434-3269. 

MAPLE SUGAR FESTIVAL: Folks celebr 

wood-fired sugaring i 
spirits, and more. Boyden Valley Winery & Spin 
Cambridge, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info, 644-8151. 
MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Cr; 
cheeses, breads, veggies and more vie for spot 
in shoppers' totes. Gymnasium, Mary Hogan 
Elementary School, Mlddlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.r 

NEW YORK STATE MAPLE WEEKEND: M: 

ducers open their doors to the public for 
sap-boiling demos and more. See nysma 
for details. Various New York locations, 11 
p.m. Prices vary. Info, 518-726-7139. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: 

crafted items. Tracy Hall, Norwich, 10 a.m.-l 
Free. Info, 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Mor 

50 vendors offer produce, cheese, homemac 
bread and other made-in-Vermont products 
the bustling indoor venue, Vermont Farmer? 
Food Center, Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. In 

SHELBURNE SUGAR ON SNOW: Folks welCOI 


music 

ALLISON MANN JAZZ ENSEMBLE: Jazz fans 
get their fill at a live recording of For My M other 
and Father: The Best Songs of Their Times. Vol.3. 
Christ Episcopal Church, Montpelier, 7-9 p.m. $15; 
preregister. Info, 223-4712. 

THE BRIGHT WINGS CHORUS: The nine-member 
ensemble brings soulful rhythms to a repertoire 
of shape-note hymns, Appalachian ballads and 
gospel songs. The Old Meeting House, East 
Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. $12. Info, 770-0857. 

THE COUNTRY JAMBOREE: A Journey to the glory 

repertoire of songs by Johnny Cash, Patsy Cline, 
Hank Williams and other popular performers. 

Opera House. N.H,7:30 p.m. $25-39. 
Info, 603-448-0440. 

THE GIBSON BROTHERS: The award-winning blue- 
grass quintet plucks and strums its way through 
toe- tapping tunes. See calendar spotlight Barre 
$18-29. Info. 476-8188. 

Elizabeth Bishop joins the pianist in a program 
American standards an 
E. Glenn Glitz Auditorium. Hawkins Hall, SUNY 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, parrotkiEP 
plattsburgh.edu. 

COFFEEHOUSE: A lively set of blue- 
he Sky Blue Boys heats 


Weston & Rockingham, nc 


Green Mountain Audubon Ce 


SPANISH MUSICAL PLAYGROUP: Tykes up to age 
5 join Constancia Gomez for stories, rhymes and 
songs en espahol. Crafts and snacks with Natasha 
round out the fun. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Wllliston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
STORY EXPLORERS: SPRING: Are warmer temps 
on the horizon? Children identify environmental 
changes that signal the arrival of a new season. 
ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 10:30 
a.m. Free with admission, $9.50-12.50. Infe 

VERMONT STATE SCIENCE 8, MATHEMATICS 
FAIR: Students In grades 5 through 12 display 
projects related to science, technology, engineer- 


's ART STUDIO:'! SPY’ IF 


seminars 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro use 

editing software. Prerequisite of VCAM Ac 
Orientation or equivalent, or instructor's [ 
sion. VCAM Studio, Burlington, 11 a.m. Free 


FRESHEN UP YOUR INTERIOR SPACES: Jova 
Guarino brings an in-depth knowledge of me 
surement analysis, lifestyle, color theory and 
feng shul to an informative session. Yoga Roi 
Shelburne, 2-4 p.m. $25, Info. 985-0900. 
GENEALOGY SEMINAR: Researcher Gloria Pr 


VERMONT MAPLE BREAKFAST: From p 
pulled pork, maple-inspired fare hits all 
points. Georgia Mountain Maples, Mllto 






RESTAURAN 


APRIL 24 -MAY 3 


During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
participating locations across the 
state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $20, $30 or $40 per person. 

Try lunch, brunch or breakfast specials, too! 


Special events include: The Sweet Start 
Smackdown, Culinary Pub Quiz, 

The Dish: Git Yer Goat, Parents’ Night Out 
and Clash of the Cocktails! 


Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 

In 2014, with your help, we raised _ 0 wMt jty. 

more Ilian $13,000 for the Vermont 

Foodbank. This year. The Vermont 0 

Community Foundation will £ i 

once again match our total donation 

up to $5,000. Help us connect all 

Vermonters with local healthy food. 

Donate today at vermontrestaurantweek.com. 


For the latest dish ... vermontrestaurantweek.com * = Newimoisi 



calendar 


It’s the Point 
I-Pad 100... 

the 100 "best albums" 

as voted by you. 

ssfesr— 

To place your vote and enter town, 

go to pointfm .com 



The.. . 

point 

■ Independent Radio' 



SUN. 29 

agriculture 

EXPLORE OUR SUGARBUSH: See SAT 

'THE MONTPELIER PROJECT: As part Of 
Heather Bryce's monthlong public art series, 
local jokesters take the stage with standup and 
muslcal-lmprov comedy based on the theme 
"Hometown.’ Atrium. City Center. Montpelier. 3-5 

community 

VILLAGE UNIVERSITY: THE NATURAL 
LANDSCAPE & RESOURCES OF JERICHO: Friends 
of the Winooski River present ways to mini- 
mize pollution in the major waterway. Jericho 
Community Center, 2-4 p.m. Free. Info, 899-2366. 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friem 
organize people Into lines and circles set to cor 
plex rhythms. No partner necessary. Ohavi Zed 
Synagogue. Burlington, 4-7 p.m. $6; bring snac 
to share. Info, 540-1020. 

BEGINNING ISRAELI DANCING: Participants 
exercise their bodies and minds when learn- 


Synagogue, Burlington, beginner session. ' 
8:30; advanced practice, 8:30-9:30 1 
for five-class series. Info, 730-2174. 

‘PIECES OF NOW: CHILDHOOD 
CANCER AWARENESS PROJECT': 

IBIT Dance Company honors 


benefit the Children's Hospital 
at Dartmouth-Hitchcock. 
Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 

7 pm $10.50-37.50. Info. 
603-448-0400. 


VERMONT WEDDING ASSOCIATIOI 


health & fitness 


SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 


holidays 

PASSSOVER AROUND THE WORLD AND BACK: 

Traditional eats give way to skits, games, singing, 


mingling with industry professionals, who 
showcase food, fashion and day-of designs for 
every budget. Middlebury Inn. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. $6-7; free for brides with four paid tickets 

AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: See THU.26. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 1-4:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister for a time slot Info, 865-7211. 

fairs & festivals 


4-H PANCAKE BREAKFAST: See SAT.28. 
MAPLE SUGAR FESTIVAL: See SAT.28. 
NEW YORK STATE MAPLE WEEKEND: Si 
SHELBURNE SUGAR ON SNOW: See SA1 


ek Synagogue, Burlington. 10-11:30 


RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: 

Youngsters up to age 8 leam new words 



path to enlightenment as taught by the Bud 

theater 

•GROUND HOG OPRY': See SAT.28, 2 p.m. 
NEW DIRECTIONS SHOWCASE: See FRI.27, 2 
•ORWELL IN AMERICA': See WED.25. 5 p.m. 
•SLOWGIRL': See WED.25, 2 p.m. 

words 

A MAN APART' BOOK RELEASE PARTY & 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEt 


MON. 30 


conferences 

DIVERSITY CONFERENCE: Keynol 







AARPTAX PREP ASSISTANCE: SeeTHU.26. 


games 



health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: See 

THU.26. 5:15-6:45 p.m. 

BODY REBOOT CAMP FOR NEW MOMS: Using 

an Innovative class helps mothers get PL 
Middlebury Municipal Gym. 10-11 am $10. Info, 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 
strength, agility, endurance and cardiovascular 

Hall. 5:30-6:30 p.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.25. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.25. 

SKIN CARE & CHINESE MEDICINE: Acupuncturist 
Jennifer Etheridge offers a natural, holistic 
approach to treating acne, psoriasis and other 
common dermatological conditions. Community 
Room, Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 6-7 


kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Kiddos get acquainted 



COLCHESTER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, 


INTERGENERATIONAL DESSERT BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Readers in grades 6 and up con- 



info. 264-5660. ' 


INTRO TO VIDEO PRODUCTION CAMP: HandS- 



Info, 524-4643. 


:hrough 12 encourages' 





seminars 

THINGS THAT MATTERED: A weekly class with 
Bob Mayer highlights artifacts that changed the 


Synagogue, Burlington, 5:45-7 p.m. $15-25. Info, 
864-0218. 


sports 

the goal in a friendly league setting. The Edge 
Sports & Fitness, Essex. 7-9 p.m. $5: equipment 
provided; preregister; limited space. Info, gbfloor- 
hockey®gmail.com. 





TUE.31 


business 

SUPERCHARGE YOUR MARKETING IN 2015: 



community 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.27. 
SOUTH BURLINGTON CITY/SCHOOL TASK FORCE 
MEETING: Residents discuss options regarding 



TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 



p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 


and origlna 
Library. Will 


rothy Ailing Memorial 



STORIES WITH MEGAN: Engaging narratives 
enthrall budding bookworms ages 2 through 5. 

Free ' inft 865 U 7216 y ' BUrNng “ n ' 1V,,:3 ° am 


conferences 

VERMONT TRAVEL INDUSTRY CONFERENCE: 






Capital City Concerts 

Sunday in Trance 


Sunday, April 12 
3:00 p.m. 

Flutist Karen Kevra, harpist 
Rebecca Kauffman and 
violin/violist Arturo Delmoni 
perform masterpieces by 
Ibert. Berlioz. Saint-Saens, 
and Debuss/. 


Northern Dipper 
Qigong Class 


Wednesday evenings for 13 weeks 
Beginning March 25th, 6-7 p.m. 



www.flynncBntBr.org or call 802-8G-flynn 


calendar 



GET ON THE ROAD TO THE FINAL POUR! 


SEVEN DAYS 

VERMONT V 


\A 


BREW 
I BRACKE 



Now through April 3rd 


Vote for your favorite local brews at sevendaysvt.com/brew-bracket 
for your chance to win Three Penny Taproom swag. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


community 

MEN'S GROUP: A supportive environment 
encourages socializing and involvement in senior 
center activities. Montpelier Senior Activity 
Center, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.25. 

conferences 

VERMONT TRAVEL INDUSTRY CONFERENCE: See 

TUE.31, 8:45-9:45 a.m. 

dance 

KYLE ABRAHAM/ABRAHAM.IN. MOTION: See 

AFROLATIN PARTY: See WED.25. 

MARLY SPIESER-SCHNEIDER: The Vermont 
Artists' Space grant recipient offers a work-in- 
progress performance of 3 May 7905. FlynnSpace, 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $5 suggested donation. 
Info. 863-5966. 

film 

'FOOD CHAINS': Florida farm workers go up 
against the global supermarket industry in their 
quest for improved working conditions in Sanjay 
Rawal's 2014 documentary. A panel discus- 
sion follows. Livak Room, Davis Center, UVM, 
Burlington, 6:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 355-3910. 

food & drink 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.25. 

health & fitness 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.25, 6-7 p.m. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.25. 

R.I.P.P.E.O.: See WED.25. 

SPRING RENEWAL MEDITATION: See WED.25. 


TANGOFLOW!: See WED.25. 

CHILDLIGHT YOGA FOR KIDS: Little ones ages 
4 through 8 hit the mat and learn a sequence 
of stretches. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
2-2:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots 
and their parents convene for playtime and shar- 
ing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 
6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 876-7555. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.25. 

MATT DE LA PENA: The critically 
acclaimed young adult author dis- 
cusses his latest novel. 77ie Living. 

Phoenix Books. Burlington, 7 p.m 
Free. Info, 448-3350. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE 
FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers take 
advantage of quality time with 
a friendly, fuzzy therapy pooch. 

Fairfax Community Library. 3:15- 
4:15 p.m. Free: preregister for a 
time slot Info. 849-2420. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.25. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutscb. Local History Room, Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlingtoa 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.25. 


music 

SONG CIRCLE: Singers and musicians convene for 
an acoustic session of popular folk tunes. Godnick 
Adult Center, Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Free; dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 775-1182. 

sports 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See WED.25. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.25. 

talks 

DANNY SAGAN: The local architect referenc- 
es Warren's design-build mecca, Prickly 
Mountain, in 'Freedom and Unity: 
Historical Thoughts on a Radical 
Communityof Architects in 


■ EDWARD TICK: In The Human 
“ Face of War: Combat, Healing 
and the Humanities,' the direc- 
tor of the Soldier's Heart Clinic 
ponders the far-reaching effects 


Info, 334-7902. 

LUNCH & LEARN: BIG-ASS FANS: Representatives 
from the Kentucky-based manufacturer of mas- 
sive ceiling fans discuss sustainability and other 
innovation design strategies. Hinge. Burlington, 
noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 923-3088. 

MINA GIRGIS: The ethnomuslcologist and Nile 
Project founder details the cross-cultural con- 
nections in 'Musical Collaboration and Water 
Cooperation.' Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 



OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: 

Meteorologist Roger Hill updates folks on the 
most recent climate change data. Montpelier 
Senior Activity Center, 1:30-3 p.m, $5 suggested 
donation. Info, 223-2518. 

ROBERTA STEWART The Dartmouth College 
professor of classics touches on her work with 
survivors of war in 'Homer's Odyssey, Narratives 
of Return for Combat Veterans.' St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 

SHINZEN YOUNG: Linking Eastern meditation 
with Western science, the Buddhist monk exam- 
ines the evolution of mindfulness. McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michael's College, Colchester, 7-8:30 

BILL MARES & BILL LIPKE: From Ethan Allen 
to the War on Terror, the local authors consider 
the state's commemorative history in "Vermont 
War Memorials, Statuary and Cemeteries: From 
the Revolution to 9/11.' Norwich Congregational 
Church, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 649-1184. 

words 

FARMERS NIGHT SERIES: Award-winning poet 
Major Jackson kicks off PoemCity with a reading 
and a discussion of his craft. Vermont Statehouse, 
Montpelier, 7:30 pjn. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

JULIA ALVAREZ: The author, activist and 
Middlebury College writer in residence excerpts 
early and recent works as part of National Poetry 
Month. Middlebury United Methodist Church, 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 262-2626. 

NORWICH WRITERS SERIES: Prize-winning poet 
and essayist Ellen Bryant Voigt excerpts selected 
works. Norwich University, Northfield, 4 p.m. Free. 
Info, 485-28B6. 

POETRY CIRCLE: New Hampshire poet laureate 
Alice Fogel crosses the border for an evening of 
shared stanzas. Bradford Public Library. 6 p.m. Free. 
Info, 222-4536.® 


Tired of 
feeling like 
a number? 

v 4 J 

_lHnds-on Learning • Small Classes • ^Authentic Community 

Open House April 25, 2015 

Transfer students welcome 
www.sterlingcollege.edu/open-liouse 

Sterling College 

^^Workine Hands. Working Minds. 



^WWW. 


Working Hands. Working Minds. 

.sterlingcollege.edu • 800-648-3591 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITVARTS 

Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 


CLAY: SILKSCREEN SUP 
TRANSFERS: Using silkscreen 

sion. Sun. Apr. 79. 1:30-3 p.m. 
Cost: $25/person; 522.50/BCA 

Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: THROWING SETS: 


Weekly on Thu., Apr. 23-May 14, 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $140/person; 
S126/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio, 250 Main St, 

COMICS: Students will create a 


Apr 9-May 21 (no class Apr. 

23). 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person; $189 BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center, 135 Church 






;t: $25/person; $22.50/ 


JEWELRY: CHASING AND 
REPOUSSE: Take your skills 

2- 76. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $105/ 
person: $94.50/BCA members. 


PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM: 

class with Digital SLR Camera for 


sary. Weekly on Wed.. Apr. 1-May 
6, 6-9 p.m. Cost $260/person; 

$ 234/BCA members. Location: 


PHOTO: ALTERNATIVE 
DARKROOM PROCESS: 
PRINTING ON GLASS. WOOD 
AND METAL: Leam new aspects 

printmaking! 5tudentswill 




8-Apr. 22. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $735/ 
person; S121/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PHOTO: PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Improve your 


Prerequisite: Film or Digital SLR 

Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 9-Apr. 23. 
6-9 p.m. Cost: 5760/person; 






1-May 6. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person; S789/BCA members. 


SCHOOL BREAK: DIY GAMES: 


Apr. 22. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $85/ 
person; $7 6.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 


ence necessary. Weekly on Thu., 
Apr. 2-May 21. 6 -8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$280/person; 5252/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio, 
250 Main St., Burlington. 
TAKING ETSY TO THE NEXT 



d„ Apr. 1-May 20. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $224/ 
person; $201.60/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

YOUTH: DARKROOM PHOTO: 

1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost $25/person; 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center, 135 Church St, 

YOUTH: SILK-SCREENING: 

Print Studio! Leam the basic 

May 2 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; $22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

FINANCES WITHOUT FEAR: We ll 

Umit: 72. 7ue.. Apr. 21, 6:30-8:30 
pun. Cost: $25/person; $22.50/ 

Media Lab. Burlington. 


INTRO TO SELF-EMPLOYMENT: 

p.m. Cost $125/8-hour workshop 

846-7338. gpokalo© 


coaching 


MINDFULNESS DEMYSTIFIED: 

Apr. 9. 6:30-8 p.m. Cost SSS/3 


FEMMECHANICS: Learn to fix 


Wed.. Mar 78-Apr. 7 or Apr 75-29. 
6-9 p.m. Cost: 595/3 3-hour 



WATERCOLOR AT SHELBURNE 








EXPERIMENTAL PAINTING: 

$llS/persan: 


DANCE STUDIO SALS ALINA: 

6 p.m. $13/person for one-hour 

266 Pine St., Burlington. Info: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


p.m. Cost: S10/l-hour class. 




LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Club. 20 Crowley St. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. SS8-S7S7, 

ZUM8A CLASS IN THE SOUTH 

belly dance and more. Songs will 

Weekly on Sat, II a.m.-noon. 





language 


drumming 


OJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: 


Enman. 238-0820, info (ff 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 



22 & May 3. $53/3 weeks, $22 

Location: Taiko Space & . 208 
Info: 999-4255, classes® 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and Parents 

Space. 208 Flynn Ave„ suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255, 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: First 


inner self. Fri., Apr 3. 5:45-7:45 


Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 

ADVANCED STAND-UP COMEDY: 


on Monday. May 18. Instructor: 

Apr. 13-May 18 (no class Apr. 20 
or May 4). 6:30-8:3 0 p.m. Cost 
$95/4 weeks. Location: Flynn 


652-4548. flynnarts.or, 


6- Jut 22. Cost: S45/I2-week 


28, 11:30-7 p.m. Cost: $125 O/per- 

Burlington, 128 Intervale Rd., 
Burlington, tnfo: 660-3505. 

KITCHEN GARDEN DESIGN: 

Ellen Ogden. Apr. 4, 11:30-4 p.m. 

Burlington, 128 Intervale Rd., 
Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 

THE ART OF GROWING FOOD: 


Rd.. Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Herbal First 

and Echinacea, with Heather 

Brendan Kelly. LAc: Wed.. Apr. 8, 

Wed.. Apr. 15. 6-8 p.m. $22. 


center.org. 

HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


gardening 

COOL ANNUALS: If you're looking 




28, 9:30-11 a.m. Cost S!2.50/per- 

Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 

GARDEN PLANTS W/ MEDICINAL 
INTEREST: Many plants do 


included! Open to all! 1 Sat/ 

Cost: $900/person. Location: 
Horsetail Herbs. 134 Manley 
Rd.. Milton. Info: Kelley Robie. 


2015 offers plant identifica- 

Sun.. Apr. to Oct Cost: 5825/per- 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

Herbs 2015. a unique experi- 


26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28, Jul. 
25-26. Aug. 22-23. Sep. 26-27. 




SPANISH CLASSES BEGINNING 


of Mar. 30 for 10 weeks. Cost: 
$225/10 classes of 90+ mins. ea. 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




certified 6th Degree Black Belt 




55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Inf 
660-4072, jullo@bjjusa.co 


ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 




available. NCBTMB-assigned 
school. Begins September 2015. 
Cost: $5. 000/500-hour program. 

Essex Way, suite 109, Essex Jet.. 
Info: Scott Moylan. 288-8160. 


classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MASSAGE « P.63 

mathematics 

THE GOLDEN RATIO AND THE 
REGULAR POLYHEDRA: THE 
MATH NOT TAUGHT IN SCHOOL: 

Burlington. Info; 845-467-3329. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL 
COORDINATE GEOMETRY FOR 
CARPENTERS AND OTHERS: 




Burlington. Info: 845-467-3329, 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




pregnancy/ 

childbirth 




Prenatal Method Studio. I Mill 
St, suite 236, at the Chace 

spirituality 

HEAVEN/EARTH AWAKENING 




mo.. Apr. 2 at 6;45 p.m. Cost: 
$75A25-hourclrcle. Location: 



JAY ^ PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 

$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke) 

$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 



GRADUATING? 

Check out our new U29 pass. 



YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 


for 19-29 year-olds 

*459 

JAY PEAK + Q BURKE 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 1 1 


(^) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 








Are your 
drinks the 
life of the 
party? 

Submit your cocktail recipe and you could 
earn a spot in Vermont Restaurant Week's 
Clash of the Cocktails on Saturday, 

May 2, at Red Square in Burlington. 

Find all the details and entry form at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com/recipe. 
Deadline for submissions: April 3. 

spirits Sg_ iSjgjjl «L«s, 

SUBMIT YOUR CONCOCTION: VERMONTRESTAURANTWEEK.COM/RECIPE 
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I t's easy to start a band. But the challenges of taking 
it public mean most quickly fade away. Others 
settle into a comfortable routine of low-key gigs 
and steady rolling. And then there are bands that, 
blessed by a combination of talent and personal drive, 
endure and even grow. With a series of Vermont shows 
lined up and a first record nearly ready for release, 
the Michelle Sarah Band are hoping to craft a recipe 
for funk and soul that will take them to the next level, 
musically and professionally. 

Sarah, the band's lyric writer and lead singer, has 
sought that recipe for decades. Born in Toronto, she 
and her twin brother moved to Guyana at age 9 with 
their parents, who traveled the world doing missionary 
work. Sarah was laser-focused on singing before she hit 
her teens, when the family moved to the Philadelphia 
area. At 16, she was working in a Philly restaurant when 
she asked the leader of a local cover band if she could 
sit in. 

“I sang Alicia Keys' ‘Failin',"’ Sarah recalled. “And 
when I got done, they said, ‘Don’t go anywhere!’” The 
band’s bass player, Bennie Sims, ran a local studio. Sims 
took Sarah under his wing, produced her first demo, 
gave her work as a studio backup singer and helped her 
polish her vocal technique. 

Kismet — and karaoke — landed Sarah her next big 

“I got a [marketing] job traveling with the ‘American 
Idol’ tour for [game maker] Guitar Hero,” Sarah said. 
“They had a karaoke machine in the lobby of the 
venues. My job was to convince people to sing. Of 


course, nobody wanted to, so I’d sing to fill in the gaps, trio, including Ira Friedman on keys and John Ryan 
One of the ‘Idol’ singers heard me, and I got a job doing on bass. Sarah sat in on vocals, and things just clicked, 
backup on the tour.” Today the band is still riding the groove, with former 

That worked for about a year — until Sarah realized viperHouse drummer Phil Carr replacing Davidian on 
she'd have to choose between workingfor someone else drums and the addition of Seth Eames on guitar, 
and starting her own band. She returned to Philly, took Recently, as the feature act at Radio Bean’s Thursday 
i job bartending and rolled out the first incarnation of night “Soul Sessions,” the band showed why it’s attract- 
the sweet spot ing attention 


the Michelle Sarah Band. The target 
where funk meets soul, a place 
that Sarah had lived in musically 
since childhood. 

Unfortunately, the Philly 
band came with some organi- 
zational stumbling blocks that 
prevented it from realizing its 
full potential. 

“We had three core players 
and a lot of hired guns,” Sarah 
said. “Because of that, it never 
locked in the way I wanted it to 
lock in. I wanted us to write together. I wanted us to 
grow together. I wanted it to be a recipe for longevity.” 

When her rhythm section quit, Sarah decided to 
throw in the towel on the Philly project and head to 


THAT POWERHOUSE VIBE, 


ily from fans but from professional 
management groups, as well. 

On the Bean’s tiny stage, 
Sarah led the band through a 
simmering set of original funk 
and soul, along with a couple 
of well-rendered covers. Ryan’s 
understated bass grooves and 
Carr’s tight, occasionally ex- 
plosive kit attack laid down a 
solid rhythm bed. Keyboardist 
Friedman stepped out fre- 
quently, unleashing shimmery 
banks of keyboard swells and scatty melodic runs 
before locking the groove down for another verse. At 
the core was Sarah, showcasing a bring-the-party stage 
presence and an impressive combination of power- 


CHELLE SARAH 


Vermont. Here, a second dose of kismet birthed the ful pipes and tasteful phrasing honed over years of 


current version of the Michelle Sarah Band. 

One afternoon three years ago, Sarah was bartending 
at Sugarbush Resort’s Pine Tree Pub, which her boy- 
friend, Eli Winthrop, owned. When that night's band that point and you have the power 
suddenly canceled, Winthrop made a phone call, and 
drummer PJ Davidian delivered a hastily assembled 


practice. 

“As a singer, you constantly work toward being able 
to belt it out," Sarah said later. “But when you reach 
audience, 
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Brain Droppings 

It’s kind of a quiet week on the local 
music front. But as we peer into April 
and beyond, it seems that will change, 
and soon. In the meantime, let's burn 
through some random news and views 
with an old-school, rapid-fire edition of 
Soundbites. Buckle up. 


Given the firestorm of hype around 
madaila — with flames fanned by these 
very pages — I was curious to see how 
the band would respond at the release 
show for its new record, The Dance, at 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium last 
Friday. Answer: with authori-tay. 

Heading into the show last week, 

I had privately wondered if hosting 
the shindig at city hall — and with a 
$15 to $20 price tag, no less — was 
overambitious. It's a big room, and that 
ain't a cheap ticket, especially for a local 
band. Then, over drinks at a downtown 
watering hole before the show, I began 
to hear rumors it had already sold out 

To my mild surprise, those rumors 
proved true. And the capacity crowd 
boogying down in the halls of city 
government was treated to one hell of 

Live, Madaila lean on more muscular, 
guitar-centric arrangements than the 
glitzy electro-pop of their recordings. 
That personally suits my tastes and 
general love of indie-rock guitar jangle. 
But it didn’t dampen the vibrant energy 
or danceability of the material. If 
anything, the funky immediacy of mark 
daly’s tunes was amplified, inspiring 
one of the most enthusiastic dance 


parties I’ve seen at a rock show, local 
or otherwise, in quite a while. Madaila 
fans, often neon-clad like the band, got 
seriously down. 

As impressive as the band was 
instrumentally, I think I was more 
wowed by Madaila’s handling of some 
very challenging vocal parts. Daly sings 
pretty much every note on The Dance, 
often including layers upon layers of 
dense, intricate harmony. That Madaila 
are able to more or less recreate those 
parts live is extraordinary. 


In a related story, why don't we use City 
Hall Auditorium for more rock shows? 
Prior to Friday, I think I had only seen 
theater productions there, and maybe 
a First Night gig or two over the years. 
But it’s a pretty cool larger room with 
better sound than you might imagine. 
It’s also in the heart of downtown, 
making it ultra-convenient for pre- and 
post-show shenanigans. Y’know, if 
that’s your thing. 

I'm sure there are probably some 
logistical reasons why using the space 
on a regular basis is problematic — the 
building's daily use as government 
offices among them. (Maybe the folks 
in the treasurer’s office don’t like 
their lobby being turned into a bar 
after hours?) But it sure seems like an 
underutilized space. 



It’s nice to see villanelles back in 
action. For a time not too long ago, they 
were one of the most highly regarded 
indie-rock bands in Burlington. But as 
is so often the case, life and occasional 
commercial fishing adventures in the 
North Pacific — in the case of front man 
tristan baribeau on that latter score — 
happen. The group hasn’t been as active 
in recent years. 

Villanelles fans will be pleased to 
know the band has a pair of local shows 
this week. On Thursday, March 26, 
you can catch them at Signal Kitchen 
in Burlington with Montreal-based 
shoegazers no joy and sleeping in. Then, 
on Saturday, March 28, they’ll be at the 
Monkey House in Winooski with fellow 
locals swale, opening for Boston rockers 

HALLELUJAH THE HILLS. (See Spotlight Oil 

page 72.) 

Also, Villanelles have been 
threatening to release a new album, 

Blue Heart Attack, for, like, four years 
now. I’m pleased to report it’s done, 
but since the band has spent so much 
time and money recording it, they want 
to do it proper and release that sucker 
on vinyl. No word on when that might 
be, exactly. But the guess here is we’ll 
have a gnarly new summer record from 
Villanelles. 


I was a little bummed to see that the 
weekly Latin Sessions with cumbia 
songwriter mal maiz at Radio Bean have 
ended. I didn't get a chance to see them, 
but word on the street was that Monday 
had become the steamiest night of the 
week at the Bean. I'll be making a point 
to catch Maiz and co. the next chance 
I get, and, based on reports of their live 
show, I’d suggest you do the same. 

In the meantime, bill mullins and 
his seminal Vermont surf-noir band 
barbacoa will occupy the Monday-night 
residency for the foreseeable future 
with, you guessed it, Surf Sessions. 


You may have heard that Nectar’s is 
celebrating its 40th anniversary this 
year. The House That phish Built will 
be throwing anniversary bashes all 
year long — including a special, sold- 
out edition of Bluegrass Thursday 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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the next step is learning how to harness that and do 
so tastefully. That powerhouse vibe, that stank-face 
UNghhh! That feeling is what I love about funk music." 

Sarah also is committed to writing lyrics that have 
something to say, in part because of her gender. “We are 
in a music industry that is owned by males; there are 
not many females that are all up in it,” she explained. “I 
think I have something to offer in that zone. Our writ- 
ing is one of our strengths. It’s not just making people 
shake their asses — there's a message to it.” 

That writing will be showcased on the Michelle 
Sarah Band’s first album. The 10-song record was 
tracked at Bennett Shapiro’s Lovetown Recording 
in Middlesex. Just after the Radio Bean show, Sarah 
headed to New York to record backup vocals at Boom 
Camp Studios, owned by old Philly friend and collabo- 
rator Bennie Sims. The record will include two tunes 
from Sarah’s Philly days, seven tunes cowritten by 
Friedman and Sarah, and one cowritten by Ryan and 
Sarah. The band plans a late-spring release and a fall 
tour to support it. 

Looking to the future, one of Sarah’s musical goals is 
stronger collaboration and bringing Ryan more into the 
songwriting space, a goal he shares. 

“What’s interesting now,” Ryan said, “is where we 
gonna go? We kinda have that retro thing going on, but 
I know we are also interested in more contemporary 
sounds, and our writing has started to move in that 
direction a bit more.” 

With a solid group of players, a tour-ready front 
woman and a bag full of tunes, the Michelle Sarah Band 
can likely move in any direction they choose. ® 

info 
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Sound the Alarm foghorn stringband trade in what they call “ass-kickin' redneck stringband 
music." That's a colorful way of saying the Portland, Ore.-based quartet specialize in a version of old-time music that 
is as steeped in roots tradition as it is devilishly entertaining. Foghorn Stringband play a run of dates in Vermont this 
week: Thursday, March 26, at a square dance at the American Legion in Montpelier; Saturday, March 28, at the Skinny 
Pancake in Burlington; and Sunday, March 29, at the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier. 


WED. 25 

Burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Die Dolla 




RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 


ZensDay ( top 40). 10 p.m.< 

Chittenden county 

S25 B ^ 

JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: About 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury urea 


10 BROTHERS TAVERN 


northeast kingdom 


THU. 26 

Burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Vermont Comet 


stowe/smuggs area 


CLUB METRONOME: Smooth 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 
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this Thursday, March 26, with jamie 

MASEFIELD, DOUG PERKINS, TYLER BOLLES 

— yes, we’re related — and some guy 
named jon fishman. 

By the way, 2015 is a banner year 
for anniversaries in Burlington. 
Nectar’s turns 40, 242 Main turns 
30 and this very paper is celebrating 
its 20th year. But those benchmarks 
pale in comparison to another local 
anniversary: University of Vermont 
radio station WRUV 90.1 FM, which 
turns 60 this year. More on that one 
next week. 


There’s an intriguing house concert 
this Friday, March 27, in Shelburne to 
benefit Young Tradition Vermont. For 
the uninitiated, that’s a nonprofit group 
that aims to keep youngsters interested 


in traditional music. Exposing them to 
some of the songwriters on the bill this 
Friday is a good place to start. 

The lineup features a slew of 
talented local songsmiths. hana zara 
headlines, fresh off releasing her 
exceptional new album, The North. If 
you missed the review in last week’s 
issue, here’s a spoiler: wow. 

Rounding out the bill are folk 
songwriter karen krajacic, indie-folk 
duo cricket blue — who also have a 
great new EP out — and songwriters 
addie Herbert and eric george. I recently 
caught George on an episode of the 
WRUV show “Exposure” and came 
away very impressed. Dude has a 
unique, bluesy songwriting style and 
voice to match. Word is he’s close to 
releasing a new record of his own. 


Based on his “Exposure" performance, 
I’d say that should be one worth 
watching for. 

For info on the house concert and to 
make reservations, call 985-1124. 


Last but not least, welcome home to 
the Vermont delegation who attended 
South by Southwest in Austin, Texas, 
last week as part of the Big Heavy World 
Vermont Music Showcase. No word 
yet on how the showcase went — as of 
press time, most of the bands are still 
en route back to VT. But based on the 
slew of Facebook photos posted by the 

SNAZ, WAYLON SPEED and LOWELL THOMPSON 

last week — which made me and likely 
countless other frozen Vermonters 
insanely jealous — it looks like y’all had 
fun.® 
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music 


stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbary 

PHANTOM: Linday Lou & the 
Flatbellys (roots). 8 p.m, free. 

middlebury area 


northeast kingdom 


FRI.27 

burlington 


Out of the Shadows You’ve probably heard David Mayfield, even if you didn't know it at the time. 
He's been an in-demand sideman who has performed with the likes of Mumford & Sons and the Avett Brothers, to 
name a couple. With his own band, david mayfield parade, the songwriter marches to the beat of his own drum, fusing 
his love for country rock and bluegrass and writing in a style that’s equally humorous and heartwarming. DMP play 
the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Wednesday, April 1, the same day the band’s new album, 
Good Man Down, is released. No foolin'. 


stowe/smuggs area 


SAT.28 

burlington 
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The Snaz, Running 
Away From Home 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD! 

The ready-made narrative surrounding 
Brattleboro’s the Snaz is that the band is 
young. Like, really young. As in, parents- 
driving-them-to-gigs-at-bars young. And, 
sure, the fact that the members of the 
quartet are barely old enough for a driver’s 
license is obviously intriguing. That's 
particularly true when considering the 
many fine qualities of the band’s recently 
released debut full-length, Running Away 
From Home. But focusing on the group’s 
youth and using it to qualify praise does 
them a disservice. The Snaz are not a good 
high school band. The Snaz are a good 
band, period. 

At least until its members graduate, 
there’s probably little hope for completely 
separating the Snaz from the "KIDS 
Incorporated" angle. Granted, that minor 
crime is somewhat aided and abetted by 
the title of the record itself, which certainly 
evokes adolescent folly. But Running Away 
From Home is anything but immature. 
From start to finish, it’s a well-conceived 



and energetically executed collection of 

songs that brims with youthful vigor and 
promise but also gleams with a veteran 
polish that belies the band members’ 
tender years. 

Lead singer and guitarist Dharma 
Ramirez is the star around which the 
rest of the band orbits. She’s the primary 
songwriter and imbues her material with 
sly turns of phrase whose sharp angles are 
matched only by the hairpin twists in her 
arrangements. 

The opening cut, “Try and Try and 
Try,” was written with keyboardist Mavis 
Eaton and is the only cowritten song on the 
record. Ramirez leads the band through a 
flurry of changes, from spiky Strokes riffs 
to an angsty half-time chorus that explodes 
into a snarling finish. Her delivery 


actually shares some similarities to the 
sleepy detachment of the Strokes’ Julian 
Casablancas. But she can open up and wail, 
too, which she does on the following title 

The album is playful, but it's cut with 
an undercurrent of angst that tempers 
the band's bouncy buoyancy. The Snaz 
don't sulk in their teenage wasteland. 
Instead, the classic frustrations of youth 
are presented with subtle, biting attitude. 
It’s almost as if they know that the drama 
of high school fades almost as soon as you 
get your diploma, 

RunningAwayFrom Home isn't a perfect 
record. But some moments come close. 
“Only 15’’ is one of the better summations 
you’ll ever hear of what it’s like to be a 
restless teen. "Monsieur Monsieur” is an 
ambitious feat of pop storytelling that nods 
at Spoon — though, sonically, it might more 
resemble Squeeze. The sinister, bruising 
“Pleasantry” closes the album on a 
decidedly hard note, suggesting the Snaz's 
most fiery rocking maybe yet to come. 

Running Away From Home by the Snaz 
is available at iTunes. 


Ben Carr Music 
Project, Unyielding 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD! 

When does cultural appropriation in 
music goes too far? Generally, we deem 
it OK when, say, a northern-bred country 
singer croons in a southern accent. Sure, 
the faux twang might be seen as contrived, 
but few would call it offensive. Madonna 
adopted a British accent for a while, and 
we all thought that was kind of weird 
but still harmless. The issue of cultural 
appropriation in hip-hop is almost too 
cavernous to explore, but we seem to have 
mostly come to terms with it. 

But what if a native of the Philly suburbs 
who has moved to Vermont were to write 
reggae songs and sing them with a clearly 
manufactured Jamaican patois? 

Such is the case of Ben Carr, whose 
recently released record, Unyielding, as 
Ben Carr Music Project features 11 original 
songs that are largely rooted in reggae. 
Some are instrumental compositions 
centered on Carr's primary instrument, the 
ukulele. But in those cuts that do feature 
vocals, Carr sings in an adopted accent 

Carr is white, and so a thorny racial 
component might seem to muddy the 
waters here. Yet, as murky as that might 
be, the issue is less about race and more 



is sincere — he’s also a member of the 
original Vermont reggae band Mo Ambesa. 
The real problem is that his spurious 
and often tuneless island delivery is just 
goofy. Worse, it undermines what might 
otherwise be a genuinely intriguing album. 

Carr is an adventurous composer, 
informed as much by prog rock as by the 
Wailers. The title track, for example, 
is a 12-minute opus that traverses an 
impressive span of stylistic terrain. The 
opening cut, “Smiling” features a sunny 
flute melody — think reggae by way of 
Jethro Tull — that, in fact, does elicit a 
smile. But on both songs, Carr’s phony 
patter ruins the feeL 

"Wake up smilin’ cuz the sun is shinin’ 
/ But when the rain fall I still be irie / 1 feel 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: KSiffi 


so fine with my cup of kind / 1 occupy my 
mind with the lyrical stylin’,” he sings on 
“Smiling.” It’s almost like Andy Bamberg’s 
satirical Rastafarian, Ras Trent Except 
that Samberg’s irie caricature was a joke on 
“Saturday Night Live.” Carr’s is not. 

More frustrating than limp reggae 
is that Carr has obvious talent and a 
curious, creative mind. "Scent of Spring” 
is a wistfully serene instrumental 
composition that evokes dewy spring 
mornings. “Gingerbread" is a seriously 
funky, feel-good cut. ‘Tone’s Moonbeam” 
is a scintillating nine-minute fusion of 
reggae and prog with an out-of-left-field 
bridge that cleverly incorporates the chord 
structure of Van Morrison’s “Moondance.” 

“Together” boasts triumphant horns 
over a slinky reggae groove. But this 
song is a microcosm of the problem 
with Unyielding. A fine musical idea is 
submarined by Carr’s vocals and dim 
lyrics, in this case concerning the incursion 
of technology: “How dis one and dat one / 
can come from the same one / and still not 
get to know one another? / Dem all run for 
cover / from digital devices / from Palm 
Pilots and Blackberries / the only berry I 
want grows on the vine.” 

Unyieldingby Ben Carr Music Project is 
available at bencarrmusic.com. 
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Kiss Me, You Fool Few underground rock records in 2014 were as critically adored as Have You 
Ever Done Something Evil? by Boston’s hallelujah the hills. And the variety of reactions was as notable as the sheer 
number of accolades it received. To wit, PopMatters wrote, “There are few records, of any kind, better than this one in 
2014." SPIN called it “critically underappreciated." Blurt Magazine said it was “maybe the smartest music you will ever 
hoist a beer to." But we're partial to the take by the folks at Noise) 1 : “Put on this song, shut up and kiss somebody" they 
said about “We Are What We Say We Are,” the album's lead single. Done and done. HTH drop by the Monkey House in 
Winooski this Saturday, March 28. Locals swale and villanelles open. 
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T he view from the window in 
Jamie Cope’s living room is the 
epitome of Vermontiana: tall 
pines in the foreground, a half- 
dozen snow-smattered peaks in the back- 
ground, the spires of Montpelier churches 
nestled in a mid-ground vale. It cries out to 
be admired, painted, photographed. 

Yet Cope, with the mechanical as- 
sistance of her trusty Hasselblad, stuck 
mainly to portraits in her several decades 
as a professional photographer. Her beau- 
tiful, naturally lit, black-and-white images 
unveil truths about their subjects that 
words never could. 

COPE HAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
EVERYONE FROM FINDS 
ANO FAMILY MEMBERS 
TO VERMONTERS PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


Cope rarely picks up her camera these 
days, whether to create portraits or images 
of the picture-perfect view from her hill- 
side home. Still active and whip-smart at 
93, she is slowing down a little and starting 
to think about her legacy. With the help of 
friends, she’s recently started seeking an 
archive to care for her large collection of 
photographic prints and negatives. 

Especially drawn to faces, Cope has 
photographed everyone from her friends 
and family members to Vermonters past and 
present, including author Jamaica Kincaid, 
cartoonist Edward Koren and the late poet 
James Hayford. Cope’s portrait of Hayford 

— one massive hand clutching his shoulder, 
the other cradling his deeply creased face 

— makes him look less like a man of letters 
than a weather-beaten woodsman. 

“Well, he was very rugged, and he was 
a woodsman!” Cope exclaims with a smile, 
delighted that her images still have the 
power to surprise and reveal. 

Her shot of the poet is one in a series of 
elder Vermonters, the second such series 
Cope has created. The first depicted noted 
Bostonians of advanced age, including 
public-relations titan Edward Bemays and 
economist John Kenneth Galbraith. Both 
series reflect the photographer's longtime 
interest in issues pertaining to the elderly. 
From 1985 to 1990, she hosted a show on 
that subject on WCAX Radio. When she 
turned to photography in her forties, Cope 
quickly distinguished herself; her work 



has been exhibited in galleries and muse- 
ums in Paris, New York and Washington, 
D.C., and in numerous Vermont venues. 

As the sun streams into her sitting 
room and a fresh-baked spice cake cools 
on a rack, Cope sits down with Seven Days 
to talk about her art and the photographic 
traces she’ll eventually leave behind. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did you come to 
specialize in portraiture? 

JAMIE COPE: I began by photographing 
my children. Then I thought, I'll just take 
a step toward my neighbors. I knew the 
kids in the neighborhood, and we were all 
friends. At the local hair salon, I noticed 
that the walls were empty. The hairdresser 
was a lovely man, and I asked him, “What 
if I photograph your children, and then 
hang them here?" That’s how I got started. 

SD: You imposed a major restriction 
on your process by using only natural 
light and monochromatic film stock. 

JC: I did use color sometimes, when I found 
something that was just glorious, but I just 
couldn't get into color. I just loved black and 
white. And you’re right that I almost never 
used artificial light. I have to give credit to 
being raised in Hollywood, Calif. Those 
black-and-white movies are just gorgeous. I 
was aware of lighting 


SD: Right, but Hollywood films gener- 
ally use artificial lighting to simulate 
natural lighting. 

JC: True. But, then, one thing was that 
I didn't have the money to buy lighting 
equipment, so I had to invent my own 
way of doing what they did. I undid the 
process. I’d take people outdoors and find 
the shadows and the slanted light. If it 
was too bright or too harsh, I just moved 
to where it was softer. I learned a lot 
subconsciously. Most of my photography 
was done “by feel.” 

SD:Tell me about the exhibit of your 
portraits of elderly Bostonians. 

JC: It was the first “old people” exhibit in 
the United States. There had been nothing 
like it In Boston, I had been freelancing. 
One day, when I was only 50, I was on 
the Red Line and somebody asked me if I 
wanted his seat I was very athletic, running 
track on my lunch breaks every day. So 
I was livid! I went back to my desk and 
thought, I don’t look old! I’m going to have 
an exhibit of older people who are working. 
It soon escalated into all the famous people 
who really built Boston, people in their 
eighties and nineties, still very active. 

It was Edward Bemays, who was my 
neighbor, who really stimulated me to do 
the series on Bostonians. He was charming. 
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gave me all kinds of information. He was 
90 at that time and had some great stories. 
John Kenneth Galbraith was also very 
active. He was a very little, thin man, and 
just popping around all the time. 

It was very different from the series of 
older Vermonters. These were great farm- 
ers, all people of the earth. I really loved 
doing the Vermonters. They had great 
stories to tell me. 

SD: Your portrait of the late artist 
George Tooker, who lived in Vermont, is 
very intense. His eyes look so dark, like 
something from Rembrandt. 

JC: He had a very interesting, teeny-weeny 
house, and he was a very intense Catholic. 
So when he came into the room, I framed 
it so that [the light on the wall above his 
head] would be like a halo. He didn't speak 
to me at all. That man was so arrogant. 

SD: Why have you essentially stopped 
taking photos? 

JC: I began being worried about my ability to 
focus, because I have macular degeneration. 
I've wrapped up my Hasselblad and put it 
away. That was about 10 years ago. I just got 
it out, though, the other day, and thought I 
really should sell it 
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AN ANECDOTAL HISTORY OF LES DEMOISELLES': 



‘SWEET SIPS': PORCELAIN CUPS WITH JANICE 
WALRAFEN: A monthly mixer with live music anc 






DIANE GABRIEL TALK: In "Drawing With Light: 



SD: Do you ever miss it? 

JC: Maybe sometimes. I think this is true of 
every photographer, but as I'm looking at you, 
I see the shadows and where the light falls. 
You can't really give it up, because it changes 
your whole life. You think like a camera. 

SD: You're looking for an archive or 
repository for your work. Where and in 
what condition is it all? 

JC: I have all the negatives. I have limited 
prints, though. Some I’d sell, some I’d give 
away. I was really pretty casual about it. But 
all the negatives are clean and kept well. 

I’ve just started, a couple months ago, 
looking for an archive, even though I’ve 
always worried about it I only have a 
couple more years. [A friend] made up a list 
of possible archives, and I thought it would 
be a good idea to approach them with my 
book and a few prints so they could see the 
quality of the printing. 

SD: Why. exactly, do you want to do 
this? Is it to preserve your legacy? 

JC: No, it has nothing to do with me. It 
has to do with the people I photographed. 
But I don’t know that the photos are old 
enough, or if they’ll be appreciated for 
their quality. I have no idea whether they’re 
valuable or not I just don’t want them to 
go up in flames. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 



NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 



0 TONI LEE SANGASTIANO: ‘Misguided 




chittenden county 

0 'STILL LIFE/LIFE STILL': An exhibit juried by 



@ WALTER WICK: GAMES. GIZMOS AND TOYS 



barre/montpelier 


MAPLEHILL SCHOOL STUDENT ART SHOW: 



INFO 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

.AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE W 

DESMET AND PAMELA POLSTON LIST 


3Y NICOLE HIGGINS 

: RESTRICTED TO ART 
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rutland area 

0 RUTH HAMILTON: 'Attention/Intention: 


upper valley 

0 LAUREL VAILTOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 

Reception: Sunday. March 29. 2-4 p.m March 29- 

ONGOING SHOWS 


28TH ANNUAL CHILDREN'S ART EXHIBITION 
AWARDS CEREMONY: Original works by young 

Through March 31. Info. 865-7166. Burlington City 


ARTS ALIVE 2ND ANNUAL OPEN PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION: Thirty-six Vermont photographers 

660-9005. Art's Alive Gallery in Burlington. 

BRYAN BRISCOE: 'Fruit & Flowers.' new acrylic 
518-572-2337. City MarkeUOnion River Co-op in 
CHANCE MCNIFF: 'Geometrically cosmic.' acrylic 
Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & Earl’s: 
CHRISTINE WICHERT: The artist's 'Jack in the 

sewn stitching. Through May 1. Info. 862-9647. The 

‘CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to 

Wilbur Room. Through May 17. ‘STARING BACK: 
THE CREATION ANO LEGACY OF PICASSO'S 
DEMOISELLES O'AVIGNON': The exhibit explores 

technologies. Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE': Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953. 

UVM in Burlington. 

DJ BARRY ART: "Project Stencil," spray paint on 

IMAGES FROM THE MORAN PLANT: A celebration 

April 9. Info. 922-4398. Scout & Co. in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SHOW: Group exhibits 


Cheney and Wendy James. Curated by SEABA. 
Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. The Innovation 



Lisa Lillibridge “We’ve all felt like freaks at some point, or lived 
through seasons of our lives that felt like we were in a freak show." So writes Lisa 
Lillibridge in an artist statement about her new exhibit, “Freak Show," at Burlington 
restaurant Revolution Kitchen. Her colorful, carved relief paintings and mixed-media 
constructions are fabricated from found and donated objects. The work is inspired 
by both her fascination with vintage carnival signs and her thoughts on complicated 
family relationships. “Freak Show” is on view through mid-June, and will evolve as 
Lillibridge replaces pieces that are sold. Pictured: “RINGmaster/mistress: becoming 
who we are meant to be." 


JASON BOYD. JORDAN DOUGLAS & MATT GANG: 


JEFFREY TRUBISZ: 'Images: On the Trail.' 

Info, 859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 

JOE PULLIAM: Paintings on 19th-century ledger 

Through March 31. Info. 658-3074. Mirabelles in 

by the Burlington artist. Through April 27. Info. 

KRISTEN TORDELLA-WILLIAMS: 'Knot Work.' 

Info, 338-0028. ONE Arts Center in Burlington. 

com. Info. 660-9346. Radio Bean Coffeehouse in 
USA LILLIBRIDGE: 'Freak Show.' an installation of 

MALTEX GROUP SHOW: Art by Steve Diffenderfer. 

Arts. Through April 30. Ii 


MEGHAN RAYMOND: The Burlington artist's solo 

NANCY H. TAPLIN & ETHAN BOND-WATTS: In 

RENEE LAUZON: Two sound installations. 7f 
We Are Two. They Will Have to Believe Us," and 

tape. Through April 30. Info, 862-9616. Burlington 
SALLY HUGHES & CAROL SHALLOW: Our Favorite 
friends. Through March 29. Info. 660-9005. The 
0 ‘A SHOW OF HANDS': The third annual exhibit 


elders. Silent auction: Thursday, April 2, 5:30-7:30 

TAKING PICTURES': An exhibit of works past and 

865-5355. BCA Center in Burlington. 

THIS IS OUR SHOW': New work and collaborative 

660-9005. The S.P.A.C.E Gallery in Burlington. 


March 28. Info. 658-6400. American Red Cross 

TRAPPING BOATS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN’: A 

863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 

UVM MEDICAL CENTER GROUP SHOW: Art by 

Info, 865-7166. UVM Medical Center in Burlington. 
VERMONT ARTISANS: Frame shop owners Alex and 

March 30. Info, 660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop 

THE WASKOWMIUM: WHERE THE ART STOPS': A 

1998. Through May 30. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 

ZOE BISHOP & ADAM FORGUITES: New works in 

Chittenden county 

BOB ARNS/MUTIN: "Science Meets Art' the 

JOHN WEAVER: Oil paintings by the Montpelier 
artist Through April 19. Info, 899-3211. Emile A. 

InfO. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 

KEITH TATARCZUK: Drawings in graphite and 
the local artist. Through March 31. Info. 658-2739. 
MIRIAM ADAMS: 'Drawn to Words,' graphite 

NATHAN BENN: 'Kodachrome Memory: American 
Through May 25. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for 


YOUNG VERMONT UFESTYLE': Artwork by Mt 
April 15. Jericho Town Hall. 


barre/montpelier 


485-2886. Sullivan Museum & History Center. 

ATHENA PETRA TASIOPOULOS: Transcend.' 

31. Info, 479-0896. Espresso Bueno in Barre. 
AUGUST BURNS: The Eyes Have It: Portraits and 

portraitist Through March 31. Info. 828-3131. 

DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green Mountain 
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GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Artwork by the gal- 
lery SIX founder. Through March 31. Info. 262-2253. 


photographs. Through May 1. Info. 828-3291, 
'ROCK-PAPER-SCISSORS!': More than 15 artists 
childhood game. MARGARET JACOBS: Tact and 
Gallery. MICHELLE SAFFRAN: 'Remembering Our 
Floor Gallery. Through April 4. Info. 479-7069. 


MICHAEL T. JERMYN: 'New American 
photographer. Through April 30. Info. 223-1570. 
NINA AND CRAIG LINE: The father-and-daughter 

RAY BROWN: Recent abstract oil paintings inspired 
Through March 31. Info. 552-8620. Gallery SIX in 


stowe/smuggs area 

'SUBTLE. NOT SUBTLE: EVOCATIVE NUANCE': 

Through June 3 ENDLESS BEGINNINGS: 
NONREPRESENTATIONAL ART TODAY’: Paintings 

April 19 MENAGERIE: ANIMALS IN ART*: 


March 29. Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery & 

JARI CHEVAUER: "Whole World In Pieces.' collage 
inlays by the local artist Through March 26. Info. 

MARIELUISE HUTCHINSON: New landscape 
Info, 253-1818. Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in 
MICHAEL ZEBROWSKI: Otwlerai;,' sculpture that 

Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. 
ROMANCING THE GARDEN': Paintings of flowers. 

Piper Strong, Middle Room, and the 2014-2015 

SANDRA SHENK: Middlesex artist Sandra 

and northern Arizona. SARAH-LEE TERRAT: 
'Inside the Nitty Gritty — Commercial Art and the 

Through April 29. Info. 888-1261. River Arts in 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS » 



Walter Wick “'Games, Gizmos and Toys in the Attic’ ... describes not 
only the contents of the show, but the contents of my head,” writes Walter Wick, the 
photographic illustrator and cocreator of the I SPY and Can Yon See What I See? series 
of children’s books. His touring exhibition of large-scale color photographs, three- 
dimensional models and behind-the-scenes video will be on view at the Shelburne 
Museum’s Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education from March 28 to July 5. The opening 
for museum members begins at 10 ajn. on Saturday, March 28. At 2 p.m., the general 
public is invited to hear Wick talk about his work. Pictured: “Sky High.” 



ALL ARE WELCOME 


Cathedral ill 
Church of St. Paul 


We offer 40 in-demand majors 
featuring hands-on learning, 
and instructors with 
real-world experience. 


HOLY WEEK R EASTER SERV CES 


VERMONT TECH 
WILLISTON CAMPUS 
OPEN HOUSE 


. , Registertodayatvtc.edu/open-house 


OPEN HOUSE: 

Saturday, April 11 


VERMONT TECH 

/tc.edu/open-house 1 800 442 8821 





Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 __ . 


For more information, call 656-0392 


(Mi 


Say *°uZZ SEVEN DAYS 


CVMC 


CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 131 1 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University "/Vermont health network 

Central Vermont Medical Center 
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"This Brooklyn-based funk army is a live music tour deforce.” 

Relix Magazine 

WIN GO to sevendaysvt ‘ com and answer 2 trlvia questions ' 

mT V 1 ^ r ’ come Dy Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 

Winners notifierl hi. tV-T 


Saturday, April 11, 8:30pm, Ballroom 


NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 


a i t 
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'SLOPE STYLE*: Thirty-five fully accessorized 

October 31. Info. 253-9911. Vermont Ski and 


VERMONT - A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT: Eighteen 
June 3. Info. 472-68S7. Grace Gallery at the Old 


ELIZABETH FRAM: 'COLOR | stories/ lively, colorful 
Through March 30. Info, 244-6606. Waterbury 
HOOKED IN THE VALLEY*: Thirteen area artists 

Through March 28. Info. 496-6682. Festival Gallery 
in Waitsfield. 


PETER FRIED: The visual artist invites visitors to 

‘RAISE YOUR cupsr: An exhibit and sale of ceramic 

benefit the Middlebury Studio School's move to 

SUSAN ALANCRAIG: "Unexpected Journeys: 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 


middlebury area 

CALEB KENNA: "Elemental Vermont" photographs 

April 1. Inro. 388-3300, American Flatbread 
(Middlebury Hearth). 

EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING': Artwork 
variety of media. Through May 24. Info. 877-3850. 

IN CHAMPLAIN’S WAKE: TRAPPING BOATS OF 
THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN BASIN': Trapping boat 

Frog Hollow State Craft Center exhibition in 
Burlington. Q THE MUSEUM AS MUSE FOR SIX 
VERMONT POETS: NO IDEAS BUT IN THINGS': A 

March 26. 7 p.m. Through April 11. Info. 388-2117. 

LINE IN SPACE: JUST A CORNER OF YOUR 
MEMORY PALACE*: Artworks focused on the 

ANDY WARHOL PRINTS': "Recent Gifts From the 

Ntombi of Swaziland. ‘OUTSIDE IN: ART OF THE 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 

453-4130. T 


Through March 26. Info, 468-6052. 104 Merchants 

BILL RAMAGE & BOB JOHNSON: "Death and the 

Info, 468-6052. Castleton Downtown Gallery in 
Rutland. 

GENE CHILDERS: Bits and Pleces/sculptures and 
Through April 28. Info. 247- 


'A LOVE OF ART: A juried exhibition that celebrates 
artists. Through March 28. Info. 775-0062. Chaffee 


RUSSELL SERRIANNE:"N 

artist. Through March 27. Info. 468-6052. Christine 
Price Gallery. Castleton State College. 

-WHAT IS LOVE?': The gallery^ annual Full House 

Rutland. 

WINTER ART MART. Winter-Inspired art in many 

Samler and Judith Reilly. Through March 29. Info, 

champlain islands/northwest 

GENIE RYBICKI-JUDKINS. JIM FOOTE & PAT 

933-2545. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 


‘FARMERS WARRIORS BUILDERS: THE HIDDEN 
LIFE OF ANTS': A traveling Smithsonian Institution 

complex lives of ants. Through April 5. THE LIGHT 
AROUND US': An exhibit that explores the physics 
of light and color. Through May 10. Info, 649-2200. 


'FIBRATIONS!': Fiber creations by more than a 
Info, 885-3061. The Great Hall In Springfield. 
JEANETTE FOURNIER: Watercolor paintings 
Info, 359-5001. VINS Nature Center in Hartford. 
TOM SCHUL.TEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info. 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 
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Michael 
Zebrowski 

“Otwierac" means “to open” in 
Polish. It's also the title of American- 
born Michael Zebrowski’s new site- 
specific installation in the Julian 
Scott Memorial Gallery at Johnson 
State College. Educated as an 
architect, Zebrowski is currently an 
assistant professor of art and design 
at JSC. He wants his work to inspire 
an interaction among visitors, the 
space and his created object. “The 
things around us define us,” he says. 
“When we rethink them or challenge 
them — interact with them — we are 
really engaging in our own thoughts 
and our own ways of making.” 
For his design, the existing doors 
of the gallery were removed and 
incorporated into his steel construction as a means to "challenge the experience" of 
passing through the space. Zebrowski hopes it will initiate conversations about what art 
is and what architecture is supposed to accomplish. His installation is on view through 
April 3, with a closing reception on Thursday, April 2, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: "Otwierac." 




FLYMMTi\ og 

4/3 FRI UPRIGHT CITIZENS 

4/18 SA BRIT FLOYD 

BRIGADE 

MainStage 

FlynnSpace (4/3-4) 

MARTIN AND 

4/9 TH “LEGALLY BLONDE: 

ELIZA CARTHY 

THE MUSICAL” 

All Souls Interfaith 

MainStage (4/9-12) 

4/20 MO GILBERTO GIL 

4/11 SA TERRY GALLOWAY 

MainStage 

“You Are My Sunshine” 

4/21 TU UKULELE 

FlynnSpace 

ORCHESTRA OF 

INDIE ARTIST 

GREAT BRITAIN 

TAKEOVER 

MainStage 

Venue Nightclub 

4/22 WE VT STAGE CO. 

SOLARIS VOCAL 

“MOUNTAINTOP” 

ENSEMBLE 

FlynnSpace (4/22-5/10) 

Waterbury Congregational 

4/23 TH HANNIBAL BURESS 

4/12 SU SOLARIS VOCAL 

MainStage 

ENSEMBLE 

4/24 FR THE NORDIC 

College St. Congregational 

FIDDLERS BLOC 

4/1 4 TU Broadway National Tour 

UVM Recital Hall 

“PETER AND THE 

JANE BOXALL 

STARCATCHER” 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 

MainStage 

4/25 SA IRA GLASS, 

VYO CHORUS & 

MONICA BILL 

CONCERT CHORALE 

BARNES, ANNA 

Elley-Long Music Center 

BASS 

4/15 WE MIWA MATREYEK 

“Three Acts, Two Dancers, 

MainStage 

One Radio Host” 

4/1 6 TH AFRICAN 

MainStage 

CHILDREN’S CHOIR 

EVERYTHING 

MainStage 

EQUINE & CANINE 

“0, CALIGULA! 

Champlain Valley Exposition 

A MVSICAL” 

HORSIN’ AROUND 

Off Center (4/16-5/2) 

Champlain Valley Exposition 

4/1 7 FRI National Theatre Live 

UVM SPRINGFEST 

‘‘THE HARD 

UVM 

PROBLEM” 

4/27 MO Broadway National Tour 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

“ANYTHING GOES” 

NATASHA 

MainStage 

PAREMSKI 

4/30 TH WENDY WHELAN 

UVM Recital Hall 

“Restless Creature" 


MainStage 

ON SALE AND COMING SOON 


Meghan Trainor • Brian Regan • Discover Jan Fesl: Mavis Staples • Steve Lehman Octet • 

Joe Locke's Love is a Pendulum • Colin Stetson & Sarah Neufeld Duo • Mimi Jones Band 

802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St, Burlington 








SERENA: Bradley Cooper and Jennifer Lawrence 



NOW PLAYING 


AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 







DO YOU BELIEVE?*1/2 A pastor strives to return 


ratings 




HealthSource 

Your Health * Wellness Resource 


FREE CLASSES — SPRING REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 


PRE-REGISTRATION IS REQUIRED BY CALLING (802) 847-2278 OR 
REGISTERING ONLINE AT UVMHEALTH.ORG/MEDCENTERHEALTHSOURCE. 

Baby Care Basics 

Lewis First, MD and Mary Lee Ritter, PNP, Vermont Children's Hospital, 

University of Vermont Medical Center 

This workshop will focus on growth and development, sleep, nutrition, safety, 
and whatever attendees need to know when it comes to parenting an infant in 
their first year of life. 

when Thursday, April 2, 6:30 - 8:00 pm 

where UVM Medical Center, Main Campus, Davis Auditorium 

How Palliative Care and Hospice Help You to Live Better 

Jaina Clough, MD, VNA Medical Director Hospice and Palliative Care Service, 
and Nancy Carlson, RN, BSN, VNA Clinical Supervisor, Vermont Respite House 
VNA professional staff will discuss the differences between palliative care 
and hospice and how both improve the quality of your life. 
when Wednesday, April 22, 6:00 - 7:00 pm 
where UVM Medical Center, Main Campus, Davis Auditorium 
HealthSource education programs and healthy lifestyle classes are offered by 
Community Health Improvement at The University of Vermont Medical Center. 
Many of these programs are FREE, unless otherwise noted. Please note that 
directions are provided upon registration. FREE parking is available onsite for 


University v/ Vermont OOO® 







CDL Class A Course 
Offered in Essex 

The Precision Driver Training 
School is accepting applications 
for classes that will be held 
Mondays through Fridays 
beginning May 4th 
from 4:00pm to 8:00pm 

S250 off for the first 
two applicants. 

Ph (802) 754-2842 or 
Website: www.vtdrivered.com 




Healthy Women 
Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 


Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 


Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 

mM university 

r.'JM ■' VERMONT 


Research Unit 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 

SB Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waltsfreld, 49B- 


The DUFF 

The Lazarus Effect 

Cinderella 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


The Lazarus Effect 
Run All Night 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 
'Get Hard 

Run All Night 
The Second Best Exotic 
Mangold Hotel 




-Get Hard (Thu only) 
-Home (Thu only; 2D & 3D) 

Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 

Insurgent (ZD & 3D) 


•Home (2D & 3D) 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


ESSEX CINEMAS 8. T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, 4300, Essex, B79-6S43. 


-Get Hard 
-Home (2D & 3D) 

Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 

MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood Sc (Maple Tree Place, Tail 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


Fifty Shades of Grey 

Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 

friday 27 — monday 30 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


•Home (2D & 3D) 
Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 


Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


The Second Best Exotic 
Mangold Hotel 

What We Do in the Shadows 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 

-It Follows 

The Second Best Exotic 
Mangold Hotel 

Still Alice 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main Sc. Barre, 479-9621, 

•Home (2D & 3D) 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


Wednesday 25 — thursday 26 

"The Breakfast Club 30th 


Run All Night 




lnsurgent(2D&3D) 


friday 27 — thursday 2 


Fifty Shades of Grey 


friday 27 — thursday 2 


"The Breakfast Club 30th 

Cinderella 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


The Lazarus Effect 
Way Back Wednesday 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 




NEW ON VIDEO 


THE SPONCEBOB MOVIE: SPONGE OUT OF 


STILL ALICE ****1/2 Jul lanne Moore got an 

(101 min. PG-13: reviewed by RK. 2/111 


THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE 


INTO THE W000S***l/2 Rob Marshall (Chicago) 


James Marsh directed. (123 min, PG-13) 


UNBROKEN*** Angelina Jolie directed this 


Courtney. (137 min. PG-13) 


Jonathan Brugh, (86 min, NR) 


VEf 
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VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 


than cinemas can be found 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: HANSEL VS. GRETEL 

Usually in this blog feature, I try to write about 



Gretel in the ‘Most Popular in the Last 24 Hours' list I’ve heard of Hansel & Gretel: W 
which was popular on Netfllx at around the same time. But this particular adult twist on the fairy 




WHAT I'M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I'm watching: "HOUSE OF CARDS" 

model for televislon(ish) shows. But it's the show's 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 





802.860.2727 or 


j' We feoiure pi.es ancA y 

— ' vlcAeos of Little Big PreecAia (A LOT) \ 
to promote our social mission-driven business. 
So we need tUe best Internet to upLoatA as 
many dog reLatecA posts as possibl e^ 


€ Burlington 

Telecom Apt: flffT 

Unmatchable City. Unmatchable Internet. 





DAVE LAPP 
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EDIEEVERETTE 


LULU EIGHTBALL 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 



FOREVER 
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NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


JEN SORENSEN 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 



Curses, Foiled Again 

David Fanuelsen, 39, and Dean Brown, 
22, stole construction equipment worth 
$8,000 from their employer, accord- 
ing to police in Key West, Fla. The boss, 
Stace Valenzuela, identified the workers 
as the thieves because he had overheard 
them planning the theft after Fanuelsen 
unintentionally butt-dialed him. “Talk 
about bumbling idiots,” Valenzuela said. 
(Reuters; 

Bowling for Hollers 

Two people in east Ukraine were injured 
while bowling after a player rolled a gre- 
nade instead of a ball. The blast occurred 
at a restaurant that also offers duckpin 
bowling, which uses a small ball without 
holes. Emergency services official Sergei 
Ivanushkin cited the incident as the 
latest in a rash of accidents in the rebel- 
controlled area caused by careless use of 
explosives. (Associated Press) 


TWO PEOPLE IN EAST UKRAINE 
WERE INJURED WHILE BOWLING 

AFTER A PLAYER ROLLED A 
GRENADE INSTEAD 
OFABALL. 


Smartphones, Dumb People 

Ontario researchers announced they’ve 
found a link between heavy smartphone 
use and lowered intelligence. The reason, 
their survey suggests, is that the devices 
encourage lazy thinking by allowing users 
to solve problems with computers rather 
than exercise their brains. “Decades of 
research has revealed that humans are 
eager to avoid expending effort when 
problem-solving, and it seems likely that 
people will increasingly use their smart- 
phones as an extended mind," said study 
coauthor Nathaniel Barr of the University 
of Waterloo. (United Press International) 

Sheena Keynna Miller, 27, was injured 
after she walked in front of a freight 
train while texting on her cellphone. 
Miller told police in Lakeland, Fla., that 
she didn't hear the train horn or see the 
crossing arms down when she stepped 
onto the tracks. Police Sgt. Gary Gross 
said the locomotive tossed Miller into the 
air, fracturing her arm. (Orlando Sentinel) 

Irony of the Week 

A fire extinguisher factory in Chicago 
burned down, even after 1S6 firefighters 
with 26 pieces of equipment responded 


to the three-alarm blaze, because they 
had nothing to put it out with. Noting 
that firefighters couldn’t reach the flames 
with water, First Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner Charles Stewart III explained that 
firefighters finally “had one engine feed 
another engine to another engine until 
we got water on the fire.” (United Press 
International) 


Degrees of Guilt 

Police who spotted a pickup truck match- 
ing the description of a stolen vehicle 
in Destin, Fla., reported that the only 
occupant, Debra Jean Mason, 58, denied 
stealing the vehicle. She did admit know- 
ing it was stolen but said, “I didn't think it 
was that stolen.” (Northwest Florida Daily 
News) 

When a woman pointed a gun at a bar- 
tender in La Crosse, Wis., and demanded 
money, customer Jeff Steele stopped her 
with his Taser. The suspect, Heidi Thomp- 
son, 24, ran away but was quickly ar- 
rested. Police also charged Steele because 
he didn't have a concealed carry permit 
for the Taser. "When I bought it off the 
internet, it said basically that it’s legal to 
have in the state of Wisconsin but didn’t 
go into any depth on it,” Steele explained, 

“so I assumed it was legal to carry around; 
otherwise why would you buy one to leave 
it at home?” (La Crosse's WKBT-TV) 

Post-Posting 

Facebook announced that U.S. users 
can designate a “legacy contact,” who is 
authorized to continue posting on their 
page after they die, respond to new friend < 
requests, and update their profile picture g 
and cover photo. Users can also ask to 5 
have their accounts deleted after their 5 

death, a previously unavailable option. 8 
(Associated Press) 

Injudicious Behavior 

When reporters spotted Flavio Roberto 
de Souza, the judge presiding over crimi- 
nal proceedings against Eike Batista, once 
Brazil's richest man, driving Batista’s 
confiscated Porsche, Souza insisted, “I 
did not take it to use, just to look after.” 

He explained the police didn’t have a safe 
place to protect it from exposure to sun, 
rain and possible damage, so he took it to 
a covered parking space in the building 
where he lives in Rio de Janeiro. "I want 
the car to be preserved in good condi- 
tion," he said. (Reuters) 


Thank You for Your Service 

Canada’s House of Commons approved a 
policy change allowing military veterans § 

who’ve lost limbs to verify their condition !h 
every three years, rather than annually. qj 

(Canadian Press) £ 
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FRAN KRAUSE 
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Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


KAZ 










throws what you think is a toy rubber animal 
up on stage, DO NOT rambunctiously bite its 
head off to entertain everyone. It most likely 
wont be a toy, but rather an actual critter. 
APRIL FOOL! In fact, its not likely you'll be 
fronting an Ozzy Osbourne cover band any 
time soon. But I hope you will avoid having 
to team a lesson similar to the one that Ozzy 
did during a show back in 1982. when he bit 
into a real bat — a small flying mammal with 


APRIL FOOL! I was making a little joke. The 
truth is not as simplistic as I implied. I actu- 
ally think its important for you to be able to 
declare *1 did it my way" and Tve been true 
to myself." But for best results, do it in ways 
that aren't selfish, insensitive or arrogant. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23- Sept. 22): No matter what 
gender you are, its an excellent time to get a 
gig as a stripper. Your instinct for removing 


you pursue is healthy. s 


e wicked fi 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): If you 
were a ladybug beetle, you might be ready 
and eager to have sex for nine hours straight. 
If you were a pig, you'd be capable of enjoying 
30-minute orgasms. If you were a dolphin, 
you’d seek out erotic encounters not just with 
other dolphins of both genders, but also with 
turtles, seals and sharks. Since you are merely 


stunt would make her wealthy as 
the country speaking about it I recommend 
that you consider out-of-the-box ideas like 
hers, Pisces. It's an excellent time to get extra 
creative In your approach to raising revenue. 
APRIL FOOL! I half-lied. It's true that now is a 
favorable time to be imaginative about your 
financial life. But don't try outlandish esca- 
pades like hers. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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SEVEN DAYS 


ffiRSWRIS 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 

WoMEN ... WoMEN 


Introducing: 

Vermonters 


SOUTHERN GIRL UVING UP NORTH 

and love sushi, trinityjade. 34. Cl 

\d. RanaPlata. 5S. Cl 


FUNNY. CONSCIENTIOUS. DEDICATED 




an animal lover. Iyndyleigh71. 64, Cl 


CLEVER, HUMOROUS. CREATIVE, 
SENSIBLE, AFFECTIONATE 

MUST LOVE BACON AND DOGS 


Women . men 

ECLECTIC. HEALTHY. INDEPENDENT 

le. HeavenlyVT. 61. Cl 


FLEXIBLE. FUNNY AND READY 

OUTDOORSY ADVENTURES. TRAVELER, 
HAVE FUN 

er. I would like 


WILD CHILD DIXIE 


TOLERANT. LOVING AND HUMOROUS 

lifestyle. I love rides on back roads. 




rs. Widget5665. 6! 


CliRleUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SEXY AND SWEET 

JOYFUL, ELEGANT NATURE GIRL 


ADVENTUROUS WATER BABE 

SPIRITED, PLAYFUL, QUIET, 
THOUGHTFUL. MULTIFACETED 


MEN W5MEN 

LAID-BACK. PASSIONATE FRIEND 

GOOD TIMES. LADIES ;-) 

Very laid-back. Just locking for FWB 

the wild side. eightmush69. 24. Cl 
THE CLOCK IS RUNNING 

AMBITIOUS. GENUINE. CARING 


LOYAL. KIND. GENEROUS 


THOUGHTFUL, INTERESTED 


CAN STAND ALONE OR TOGETHER 


meal or just be. E!sa2015, SO. Cf 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ART 


MAKING A FRESH START 

SINGLE AND READY TO MINGLE 

redlegand!2979. 42. Cl 
OUTDOORS LOVER 




a nice lady. DwayneD47, 48. C] 




NATIVE TEXAN FROM VERMONT 

EDGE OF BECOMING 




LONELY STONER NERD NEEDS LIFE 


LETS HAVE COFFEE 

OPEN-MINDED AND INTROSPECTIVE 

CONFIDANT, GENTLEMAN, ALPHA 

FREEDOM 


MEN MEN 

KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 


ACTIVE. ADVENTUROUS AND 
EASYGOING 





SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN Aegfai^? 

TAKE A SWING IN HAMMOCK 



h°. i r^^, feti5hes - 



NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 

WANT TO CONNECT 
WITH YOU 




MEN ^eek^? 



EXPLORING BOUNDARIES AND LIMITS 



HONEST. PASSIONATE. CONFIDENT! 













HEY. I LOVE YOU. E. 

babe, smile for me. - M. PS. Bring your ID to the 

When: Friday. March 20. 2015. Where: In our 
snow globe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912844 

ONE YEAR AGO EVERYTHING CHANGED 

Where: Esses- You: Woman. Me: Mon. 4912843 


OLD SPOKES HOME 


When: Thursday, March 19, 201S. Where: Old 
Spokes Home. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912842 


© When: Wednesday. March 18. 2015. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912841 

ARH, REMEMBER OUR WEDDING DAY 

AAA. When: Thursday. March 19. 2015. Where: 
Amsterdam. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912840 


BREAKFAST SANDWICH FOR YOUR DOG 

February 22. 2015. Where: Cambridge Village 
Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912839 


Wednesday, March 18. 2015. Where: River 
Town. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912838 

BEAUTIFUL BLONDE. HANNAFORD, BARRE 




3 A.M. (YOU) MUST BE LONELY 

Three Needs. You: Man. Me: Man. 4912833 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


VEGAS RULES... 

Wednesday. July 10. 2013. Where: North 
Middlesex. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912811 


HEY, BEE MAN... 

Wednesday. March 18, 2015. Where: at the hive 
4an. Me: Woman. 4912837 


my bed. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912832 
ORGANIC MAN 

Hannaford. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912831 
SPICY CHECKOUT BOY 

City Market. You: Man. Me: Man. 4912830 
A FRIEND OF RUMPHIUS 

again. When: Friday, March 13, 2015. Where: We 
shared a cab. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912827 

WINTER KAYAKING? 

When: Saturday. March 14. 2015. Where: 

NNE. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912826 

MISS CHEETOS AND RED WINE 

When: Friday. March 13, 2015. Where: House 
of Tang. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912825 

IN A UTOPIC WORLD 


SKATING ATT1MBERLINE 

at Bolton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912822 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY OR NEW BEGINNING? 

Village Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912821 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY. WIFE 

Junction. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912820 
UNDRESS 

comer. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912819 


AN INTENDED ACCIDENTAL BUMP 

too. When: Thursday, March 12. 2015. Where: 


23, 2015. Where: Dunkin' Donuts on Pearl St., 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912815 

JAX AT OAKLEDGE SUNSET 


INAMORATA ENTOMOLOGY 

from an arachnid. - Little Miss Muffet. When: 
Wednesday, March 11. 2015. Where: Metro 
Rock. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4912812 


DELIVERING SEVEN DAYS AT CAROLS 

Middlebury. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912808 


everywhere. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912804 
BEAUTIFUL AT HANNAFORD 

Shelburne Road. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912803 
DMV GODDESS 


MIKE ... NEVER IN COLCHESTER 

scary. When: Wednesday, March 11, 2015. Where: I 
1-Spy too much. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912818 

BEAUTIFUL BARISTA... 

Speeder & Earl's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912817 


DMV. You: Woman. Me: Mon. 4912800 

Blrkenstocks. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4912799 
DREAM BOY 

Where: all around. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912829 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 
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MAKE THE 
CHANGE 


Yesterday you said tomorrow. 

BUY 4 MONTHS — GET 1 FREE 
BUY 9 MONTHS — GET 3 FREE 
BUY 12 MONTHS — GET 6 FREE 

CANNOT BE COMBINED WITH ANY OTHER OFFERS. EXPIRES 3/3 1/15 

Get a quote! Edgevt.com/join 



Dedicated to improving lives since 1966 

EDGEVT.COM 18021 860-EDGE [33431 INFO@EDGEVT.COM 


GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 


